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“1 fter all, the general public is pretty decent.” Number 9 
(See NATIONAL AFratrs) 
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KNOCK SURE — 
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MAKES EM HOT! ~~ 


nt esata! Nal bl he aks ee Me ae 


T takes more than water—or oil 

—or a tight fan belt to keep a 
motor cool on days like these. 

Hot weather aggravates the 
knocking evil in any car. Knock 
causes engine overheating, wastes 
oil, shortens car life, and runs up 
some of the biggest repair bills 
that car owners ever have to pay. 

Ethyl goes to the heart of the 
trouble! 

It checks overheating by stop- 
ping harmful knock. It turns 
the excess heat of knock into 
POWER. 

That’s why Ethyl Gasoline 
puts new life in old cars. That’s 


why thousands say: The nezt best 
thing to a brand new car is your 
present car with Ethyl! 

Stop at the Ethyl pump today. 
You'll put fun into your driving 
this summer. 


And you'll save, in lessened re- 
pair bills alone, more than enough 
to offset the few extra pennies you 
spend. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 


tion, New York City. 
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QUALITY mmm ETHYL 
GASOLINE ee ETRYL umm casoune 


Ethyl contains lead, ©. G.C. 1933 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


All Ethy 1 Gasoline is red, but not allred 
gasolines are genuine Ethyl. The color is 
for identification only and has nothing to 
do with performance. Look for this Ethyl 


emblem on the pump (or ils globe). 


The all-round quality of Ethyl Gaso- 
line is doubly tested: at the time of ils 
mixing, and through constant inspection 


of samples taken from pumps. 
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Standard: 
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‘Im ‘SPOILED’ NOW FOR ANY CAR 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH OFFICER HARVEY HAYES, DELA- 
WARE STATE POLICE STATION No. 2, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


“I couldn’t Stand My 
Old car after Driving a 
Plymouth on Duty’’ 


HEY’VE had three Plymouths at 
Station No. 2. Harvey Hayes drives 


a rie ~ sine one—when he isn’t on a motorcycle. 
“One of the boys clocked me. She’s “Most cars ‘eat’ oil at that speed— 


good for 60 in second—85 in high!” but my gauge always reads ‘full’.’’ And “pushing his own crate home” 
(to use his words) didn’t give him 
i . . . . . 
ci be “oS ’ any thrill after riding behind Float- 
ee ni . - . . . 
2 ing Power from noon till midnight. 


Now he has his own Plymouth. So 
have five others out of the eleven men 
at his station. 

As Hayes says, they’re “spoiled” 
for anything else—after learning first 
hand how Plymouth flashes away on 
pick-up, slips in and out of traffic, 
and brakes to smooth, quick, even 
stops in the tight spots. 

Unless you’re a state policeman, 
you may never get to put Plymouth’s 
accelerator ‘‘down to the floor- 
boards.” But you can sample Float- 
ing Power engine mountings—hy- 
draulic brakes—rigid-X double-drop 
frame. Just “look at all three’”’ low- 
priced cars...and ride in Plymouth. 


There’s a liberal education in car 


“How do the boys like it? Say, there are eleven of us here... and six of us have values in that way of buying. Start 
Plymouths of our own! And we get plenty of chance to judge cars on this job!” looking now —by seeing Plymouth. 


SEE PLYMOUTH AT CHRYSLER MOTORS BUILDING, CHICAGO CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Standard: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door sedan | 4-door sedan $575; conv. coupe $595; 
$510; rumble seat coupe $485; business | rumble seat coupe $545; business coupe 
coupe $445. De Luxe: 2-door sedan $525; |$495. Subject to change without notice. 
\P N EW i L M O U } ~ 6 : X AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
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By a well known nurse 


(NAME UPON REQUEST) 


as nearly twelve years I’ve been 


a nurse in some of America’s 
leading hospitals. I have seen and 
heard a lot about ailments of the 
human body, but I never realized 
how often good health depends on 
regularity A intestinal tract. 


“An old professor of medicine 
used to say: “There are many wrong 
ways to do a thing, but only one 
correct way’, and that applies partic- 
ularly to laxatives. 


“] was surprised to learn how many 
people used wrong kinds of laxatives. 


“The right kind of laxative should 
not over-stimulate the intestinal mus- 
cles. It should be mild and gentle, 
and, of course, it should be effective, 


_“Ex-Lax meets all these require- 
ments, and I have heard many doc- 
tors say so to their patients. Many 
patients have told me what a deli- 
cious, pleasant and effective laxative 
they have found in Ex-Lax.” 


FOR 27 years Ex-Lax has been America’s 
favorite laxative. 

Ex-Lax is delightful to take because it 
tastes just like chocolate. It’s gentle. It 
doesn’t gripe. It’s effective. It passes the 
waste matter out of the system overnight, 
without Over-action. 

So when Nature forgets—remember 
Ex-Lax. 

And insist on genuine Ex-Lax. Don’t risk 
your health with imitations. At all drug 
stores in 10c and 25c sizes. 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


| such as the NRA. 
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LETTERS 


Time-Table Collector 
Sirs: 

Time, Aug. 14, p. 29, contained an interesting 
article on the Davidsons in Kenya Colony, with 
a picture showing them on a rail car near 
Makindu station. 

I collect time-tables as a hobby. This morning 
I received from the Superintendent of the Line of 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
copies of their various time-tables. Along with 
my letter of thanks, I am sending him a copy of 
this week’s Time, with p. 29 marked. It seemed 
rather a coincidence that the picture of his rail- 
way line should appear the very week that the 
time-tables were received. .. . 

BuELL W. Hupson 

Woonsocket, R. I. 


+ 


The States & Huey Long 
Sirs: 

Regarding New Orleans I/tem-Tribune Pub- 
lisher Thomson’s letter and your footnote in 
Aug. 14 issue of TIME... . 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Thomson’s explana- 
tion to the world or his own conscience as to the 
Item-Tribune’s association with Crawfish Huey 
Long, eitHer in advertising, circulation or poli- 
a ae 

But I do take exception to your footnote in 
which you quote an excerpt from the Senator’s 
statement during the Broussard-Overton sena- 
torial investigation in which he said: “Since the 
counsel wants to know, we collected for The 
States when they were with us, and for the 
Progress [Huey Long’s own slandering weekly | 
when they were with us. Yes, sir, we help our 
friends when they are with us.” 

At the time this statement was made I 
promptly and publicly, verbally and in print, 
characterized it as without a shred of truth. I 
was not contradicted then. I repeat to you what 
I said then. 

Huey Long never at any time ordered the de- 
duction of so much as a thin dime from the pay 
envelope of an office-holder compelled to do 
Long’s bidding or lose his job, to be turned over 
to the New Orleans States. 

If he had offered to do so, the offer would have 
been summarily rejected. For the States under the 
Ewing management could never have byought 
itself to profit from circulation gained by that 
type of political coercion. The States never sought 
forced circulation. It wanted no circulation that 
could be construed as involving a sacrifice of its 
principles and political independence. .. . 

Joun D. Ewi1nc 
President & Publisher 
Ewing Newspapers 
New Orleans, La. 


U.S. v. NRA 


| Sirs: 


I note with considerable interest that you re- 
flect in the columns of Time an unusual knowl- 
edge of the NRA program and the purposes be- 
hind it. I feel, therefore, that perhaps you can 
throw some light on a question that is bothering 
a number of people in this community. 

As a group we are pretty patriotic down here. 
Usually we subscribe about 100% to movements 
Even now, when the move- 
ment is in its infancy it is very difficult to find 
a business not under the Blue Eagle—with one 
very notable exception. 





~ “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


Surprising as it may seem, our own Uncle Sam 
is the only one who flatly refuses to put out 
the Blue Eagle. Since he is sponsor of the move. 
ment this seems doubly mysterious. He tells 
other employers that they must not lower wages, 
yet he lowers the wages of his own employes 
25 W- ee 

Uncle Sam says the idea of the system ig to 
give more people work and raise wages, yet he 
fires his own employes and lowers the wages oj 
those he keeps. At Fort Sam Houston, Tex, he 
has fired between 50 and 75 skilled workmen 
who made $1oo to $125 per month, and has 
supplanted them with unskilled soldiers at $17.50 
per month. These men are now unemployed, 
many of them having been faithful civil servic: 
employes of Uncle Sam for from ten to 20 years 

Uncle Sam says, “I have to balance my 
budget.” But doesn’t Mr. Private Citizen haye 
a budget too? Isn’t it just as important to hi 
as it is to the largest employer in the world to 
spend no more than he makes? 

Please believe me when I say these questions 
are prompted by a sense of bewilderment rather 
than cynicism, a feeling of misunderstanding ani 
ignorance rather than a critical attitude. ., . 


RAYMOND GERHARDT 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Last week Secretary of Commerce 
Roper undertook to explain the “apparent 
inconsistency” between the Government's 
policy of retrenchment and the NRA’ 
policy of expansion. His prime points: 1 
Business and industry began to deflate ex- 
penses immediately after the 1929 cras! 
whereas for four years the Government 
added 10,000 workers to its payrolls and 
attempted to maintain salaries at boon 
levels in a further attempt to break the 
depression. 2) This Federal policy pro- 
duced a series of Treasury deficits which 
the country voted to end in the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 3) The Govern- 
ment is now reorganizing itself on a perma- 
nent long-range basis whereas business is 
being asked to adopt a policy of expansion 
as a temporary emergency measure. 4) 
The Government’s $3,300,000,000 public 
works program more than offsets its 
operating economies as an NRA stimulant 
Another point unmentioned by Secretary 
Roper: The Government is spending pub- 
lic money on which the taxpayer gets no 
tangible returns whereas the private en- 
ployer who expands under NRA pre- 
sumably can look forward to eventual 
profits.—Epb. 





Pinchot Cars 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 31, p. 13, col. 1, you say, 
“That night Governor Pinchot in his blue Rolls- 
Royce sped from his Milford home to Harris- 
burg.” 

It was a brown Studebaker touring car whic! 
was transferred to the Governor’s office after the 
State Police had driven it 13,000 miles. 

The Governor never had a Rolls-Royce. By his 
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Ow that Reo has introduced its 
N amazing new SELF-SHIFTER 
-the transmission that works 
automatically—the experts are 
predicting that in a few years the 
gearshift lever will be as obsolete 
as the ancient handcrank. 








Reo has shown the way to such a 
revolutionary improvement in auto- 
mobile operation that its general 
adoption is taken for granted. 










But the point is that Reo has it NOW. 
The new Reo HAS NO GEARSHIFT 
LEVER. The car of the future is 
dready HERE! 










You can go to your Reo dealer 
Today, get in the finest Reo ever 
built, and see for yourself just what 
itmeans to drive a car that shifts 










gears automatically — 


To glide away from a standing start 
with a smoothness and swiftness 
















you never experienced before — 


REO FLYING CLOUD sIx - - *995 


TIME 


THERE IS NO GEARSHIFT 
LEVER IN THE NEW Reo! 


* * * 





Amazing new invention shifts gears auto- 
matically—Reo SELF-SHIFTER accepted as 
most important improvement since Self- 
Starter. Thoroughly tested—foolproof—safe. 


* 





* 


To “step on it” and keep right on 
going without ever touching a gear- 
shifter or clutch— 


To shift automatically into the 
proper ratio when your speed 
slackens in dense traffic or in going 
up or down steep hills— 


To have both hands free for the 
wheel and not grope for a gearshift 
lever with one hand while trying to 
dodge traffic with the other— 


To be free to get in and out on the 
right side of the car without forever 
hurdling a gearshift lever — 


To drive in uncrowded comfort 
with two other passengers beside 
you in the front seat—A Full Six- 
Passenger Sedan. 


It looks and acts like magic. You 
simply sit there and steer! The work 
of driving has been eliminated. In 
its place you have an indescribable 
sense of ease and relaxation—all 


- °1745 


REO-ROYALE EIGHT - - 


SELF-SHIF TER (fully patented by Reo) Standard on Reo-Royale. Slight extra cost on Flying Cloud 
(Standard Models f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax) 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING-—TORONTO 













because it is so amazingly safe and 
simple. Women who never drove 


because they dreaded gear clashing 
are now driving the new Self-Shift- 
ing Reo! 


And the SELF-SHIFTER will stand 
the test of time! For two whole 
years before it was introduced, Reo 
engineers put it through the most 
extraordinary trials imaginable— 
on city streets and throughout the 
plains and mountains of the west. 
Now it is safe, practical and fool- 
proof. 


You can buy a new Self-Shifting 
Reo with Reo’s assurance that you 
will get more genuine pleasure out 
of driving than ever before—and that 
you will get the best looking and best 
performing Reo ever built—at the 
lowest prices in Reo history! 


Ww R | T E today for copy of 


“Proof”—Interesting booklet con- 
taining enthusi- 
astic testimoni- 
als from satis- 
fied Reo Own- 
ers every- 








TIME 


THE OUTSIDE HAS CAUGHT UP ff 


WITH THE INSIDE 


64, 
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The )Nf)5\y~ Model 12 


DICTAP EON 


Since the invention of the Dictaphone And all of this in the face of the 
48 years ago, its role in the business factthat the Dictaphone has to prove 
world has been to increase an ex-_ itsown value to your business before 
ecutive’s efficiency—to ‘double his you are asked to pay for a single 
ability to get things done.” machine. 

Then, at the Century of Progress If you haven't personally seen this 
Exposition, appeared a new Dicta- outstanding example of modern 
phone— Model 12—a dictating ma- design, you ought to do so. The easi- 
chine contemporary in design andas_ est way is to have on your desk the 
handsome as it is efficient. new portfolio of photographic studies 

The outside has caught up with the of the new Model 12. A telephone call 
inside. Business men everywhere to the Dictaphone office in your city 
have accorded the new Dictaphone _ will bring this to you by mail. 
an enthusiastic welcome. * 

They have expressed this en- Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
thusiasm in orders for the new 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
Model 12. 7 York City. 


WE DO OUP PART 


THE CLIMAX OF A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS IN BUSINESS METHODS. 
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order the cost of any State car, including his 


own is limited to $2,500. 
Joun R. Hoop 
Publicity Director 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Time’s error arose from the fact that. 
on a recent visit to the White House. 
Governor Pinchot drove up in a blue 
Rolls-Royce—a borrowed car. Besides 
the State-owned Studebaker, Governor 
Pinchot has a Studebaker of his own. 
which he scrupulously uses on private ex- 
peditions. Mrs. Pinchot drives an Isotta- 
Fraschini; their son, Gifford Jr., a Lin- 
coln.—Ep. 


No. 1 Decoration 
Sirs: 

Your assertion that the D.S.O. (re: article on 
Duke of Atholl in Aug. 14 issue) is Britain's 
No. 1 war decoration is incorrect. Every military 
and naval man knows that the Victoria Cross 
holds first place in war decorations in the British 
Empire if not in the world. 

The Victoria Cross (the V.C.) was instituted 
Feb. 5, 1856; the D.S.O. on Sept. 6, 1886. 

In 1881, a Royal Warrant stated that the 
qualification necessary to win the V.C. was “con- 
spicuous bravery or devotion to the country in ty 
presence of the enemy.” This rule holds good to 
this day. 

The Army Council has recently decided that 
the D.S.O. can only be awarded for service in 
action, which means: 1) services under fire 
>) services in connection with air raids, bombard- 
ments, or other enemy action which at the time 
produces conditions equivalent to services in 
actual combat. Formerly the D.S.O. could be won 
for an act of great military merit not necessarily 
performed in the presence of the enemy. 

Only British subjects can receive the V.C., and 
all ranks are eligible for it. (Exception: Allied 
Unknown Soldiers.) 

The D.S.O. is open only to commissioned 
officers, and foreign officers who are associated in 
operations with British forces are eligible to be 
honorary members of the order. 

The V.C. takes precedence over all British 
decorations, including the Order of the Garter 
There are 13 other decorations which take preced- 
ence over the D.S.O. 

From 1856 to August 1914, Britain was en- 
gaged in 42 various wars and expeditions, yet 
during that time only 522 V.C.’s were awarded 

Between August 1914, and Feb. 4, 1920, §7 
V.C.’s were awarded, whereas there were 5,99! 
D.S.0.’s given, and bearing in mind the lengt! 
and magnitude of the War and the number « 
men in the British Services engaged in it, t! 
percentage of awards is very small, but at that 
there was, roughly, one V.C. to every 15 D.S.0.'s 

It is also well to remember that the majority 
of V.C. awards are posthumous 

The Medal of Honor of the U. S is frequently 
compared to the V.C. but the basis of award is 
quite different, the former being given in times 
peace, and it is thus not strictly a war decoration 

STAFFORD FERRAR POTTER 

Pueblo, Col. 


Sirs: 
... As a matter of fact, the Distinguished 
Service Order is generally rated as lower tha 
the Military Cross, which is the officer’s decora 
tion corresponding to the Military Medal | 
other ranks. The D. S. O. fell into disrepute dur- 
ing the late War—as indeed what decoration ¢ 
cept the V. C. did not?—for it was issued | 
field commanders like confetti at a carnival, te 
successes earned by N. C. O.’s and _ glorious! 
anonymous privates of the P. B. I. (Poor Blood 
Infantry). ; 
The common procedure for incompetent ©! 
nels was to give them a D. S. O. and send th 
back to England. ... 
Jose Ropricvez 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


_ — 


Volunteer Sleuth 

Sirs: . 
A serious and alarming error in an item pt 
lished in a recent issue of your publication hss 
just been called to my attention. Since my a “ 
is directly involved in this mistake, I feel mysei 
privileged to write to you explaining the facts 
and protesting most earnestly against 
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| refer to an article entitled ‘‘Red Scare” on 
p. 31 of your July 24 issue. 

it is indeed true that certain political elements 
in this State have overdone the matter of “Red 
baiting,” have been extreme in their public state- 
ments regarding Communists in our State uni- 
versity, and have precipitated a wave of “Red 
scares,’ which your article so sarcastically infers. 
It is positively not true, however, that I (or any- 
one else, as far as | know) has ever been “hired 
by the U. S. Secret Service to smell out Com- 
munism in the University’ as your article so 
boldly states. What is of greatest concern to me, 
personally, is your impudence in placing those 
words in my mouth. Your positive statement 
that J said I “had been hired by the U. S. Se- 
cret Service” is utterly false and a very bold lie. 
| have never said anything of the sort, and it 
simply is not true... . 

WILLIAM H. Haicut Jr. 

Cambridge, Wis. 

Time regrets misreporting Sleuth 
Haight’s activities. What he did say, to 
Assemblyman James W. Higgins of Wis- 
consin, was that, while in the R. O. T. C. 
in Chicago, he had been “picked out” with 
some other young men to sleuth Reds, 
report on them to the Secret Service. At 
Wisconsin he had continued this vigilance. 
He would gladly furnish Wisconsin’s legis- 
lators with his data. His offer was ac- 
cepted—Eb. 


Thick-Covered Ball 


ors: 

In your issue of Aug. 14, in writing about 
baseball, you use this expression: “‘Whether or 
not, as experts suspect, the National League Offi- 
ial ball was secretly made slower this year, the 
season of 1933 has so far been a pitcher’s year.” 

Nothing is ever done secretly with the Major 
league baseballs and we can speak authorita- 
tively because for over 55 years we have fur- 
nished the Official ball for the National League 
ind we have also furnished the Official ball for 
the American League since its formation. 

The two balls are absolutely identical with the 
exception of the cover. The centre, the yarn, the 
winding, is exactly the same for both balls. 
When, however, the cover is put on, the regular 
type of cover is furnished for the American 


League, but ‘for the National League a little | 


thicker horsehide is used which necessitates a 
heavier thread in sewing. This change was made 
at the request of the National League several 
years ago and at that time it was publicly an- 
nounced. There has never been any secrecy. 
Every one of these balls is made with infinite 
care to effect perfect uniformity. 
_ We realize the important part the ball plays 
in the game and having been entrusted for so 
many years with the manufacture of this ball we 
ave spared no pains to have them uniform in 
tvery respect. The slightly thicker cover of the 
National League ball does tend to make it a 
rile less lively but the difference is indeed a 
small one, as the batting averages show. 

J. W. Curtiss 

Chairman 
\.G. Spalding & Bros. 

New York City 
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Putting it 


it's care that makes the hair grow 
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There's no magic needed to keep the hair on your pate—it’s just 
a shining example of the truth of the old adage about prevention 
being better than cure. Take steps now, while you have a goodly 
quantity of hair, to keep it. Regular, faithful massage with ‘Vase- 
line’ Hair Tonic is:the answer. At least once a week apply it 
generously to the scalp and massage for several minutes with a 
vigorous rotary motion. This stimulates the proper functioning of 
the oil ducts of the scalp, upon whose activity the very life of the 
hair depends. Corrects dryness, falling hair and dandruff. Follow 
with a careful shampoo. Your druggist 
sells “Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Barbers 
everywhere recommend and use it. 
Two sizes of shaker-top bottles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
Look for the trademark VASELINE 
when you buy. If you don’t see it you are 
not getting the genuine product of the 
* sea) ough Manufacturing Company, 

olidated, 17 State Street, New York. 





Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFF Corp. 1983, Chesebrourh Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 
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MANY TYPES 


For the big industrialist and the small 
business man, for the banker and the school 
teacher, for the factory manager and the railroad 
== executive, for the stenographer and the letter-shop man, ——s 
the Mimeograph is a personal servitor. The speedy du- S=== 
plicator of all kinds of forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, Complti 
4 7B etc., it isa record-gainer in economy andaneficient === prcahe ys 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Roosevelt Week 


Completing what he called “the toughest 
week” since March 4, President Roosevelt 
returned from Washington to Hyde Park 
to continue his vacation. He again com- 
mented on the height of the corn as he 
drove in the gate, said it had grown con- 
siderably during his absence. Like his 
corn, his Recovery Program was last week 
rapidly approaching full growth. He had 
signed the oil, steel and lumber codes, 
iereby bringing three of the nation’s larg- 
est basic industries under the Blue Eagle 
ina single week. He was not surprised to 
hear that Administrator Johnson hoped to 
round out the Herculean task of setting 
U.S. industry on its feet by mid-Novem- 
ber. With the cotton, oil, steel and lum- 
ber codes completed and the coal and 
automobile codes on the threshold, the 
outlook was hopeful. 

@ Between discussions of codes and re- 
covery, the President found time to com- 
plete the reorganization of his Latin 
American diplomatic corps. As Minister 
to Paraguay he appointed Indiana’s Au- 
thor Meredith Nicholson, 67. Member of 
the Hoosier State’s famed literary group 
(George Ade, Booth Tarkington, the late 
George Barr McCutcheon, the late James 
Whitcomb Riley), Author Nicholson (The 
House of a Thousand Candles, The Port 
of Missing Men) began in politics by fight- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan. He was elected 
Indianapolis city councilman, worked hard 
ior a city manager plan. Though passion- 
ely fond of oratory, he has been not an 
wutdoor but an indoor politician. He stage- 
managed Governor Paul V. McNutt’s in- 
augural last January, is a good friend of 
secretary of State Hull. He refused to 
comment on his appointment last week. 
k must begin by being diplomatic,” said 
ne. 

_The President likewise appointed the 
iollowing diplomats: 

Henry H. (“Hal”) Sevier, Corpus 
Christ, Tex. newspaperman, to be Am- 
assador to Chile. His wife is Demo- 
cratic National Committeewoman from 
Texas, 

Leo R. Sack, Scripps-Howard Washing- 
‘ correspondent, native of Mississippi, 
tobe Minister to Costa Rica. 

Fay Desportes, South Carolina State 
enator, cousin of Bernard Mannes 
Baruch, to be Minister to Bolivia. 
€ President Roosevelt decided to send 
\ssistant Secretary of State Jefferson Caf- 
itty to negotiate the U. S.-Cuban com- 
merclal treaty. Ambassador Sumner 
Velles will return to Washington about 
Sept. 15. 

CTo a plea for inflation presented by 





South Carolina’s Senator Smith and 
Texas’ Representative Jones, chairmen of 
the Senate and House Agricultural com- 
mittees, the President listened patiently. 
They wanted him to issue non-interest 








International 
COMPTROLLER MCCARL 


To him, invulnerable, a contract is a 
contract. 
(See col 3) 
bearing Treasury notes to meet Govern- 
mental obligations, thought that $2,000,- 
000,000 would be enough to raise com- 
modity prices. The President smiled, re- 
fused to commit himself. After the meet- 
ing Senator Smith exclaimed: ‘He made 
me feel powerful good by the way he 
smiled.” Governor Eugene R. Black of the 
Federal Reserve Board announced next 
day that there was $500,000,000 more cur- 
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rency in circulation last month than at 
any time during 1927, 1928 or 1929. 
@ In addition, the President: 

Considered ways & means of reducing 
the number of Army posts. 

Decided to maintain the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps (forest camps) through- 
out the winter. 

Appointed Edward F. McGrady, 59, 
deputy national recovery administrator 
for Labor, onetime Washington represent- 
ative of the A. F. of L., to be Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 

Advised Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin, who was forced to leave Wash- 
ington early this summer with throat 
trouble, to extend his vacation until Sept. 
1. Said Secretary Woodin: “There is 
nothing wrong with my throat. I’ve had 
it tested for everything from cancer to 
leprosy, but the doctors tell me it’s nothing 
more than the climate. ... The boss 
keeps after me to take it easy. He is very 
sympathetic and understanding.” 

Told Administrator Johnson, drawn and 
puffy-eyed from overwork, that if he did 
not take a vacation he would be fired. 

@ On his return to Hyde Park the Presi- 
dent began sitting for his official portrait. 
The artist: Ellen G. Emmet Rand of 
Salisbury, Conn. whose portraits of Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens and the late Store- 
keeper Benjamin Altman hang in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

ate 
Necessity & the Law 

Not until the Supreme Court finally 
passes upon its constitutionality will Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's recovery program be out 
of the judicial woods. When that time 
comes the U. S. may have left the de- 
pression far behind and the points at 
issue may be as dead, for all practical 
purposes, as the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 was in 1857 when the Supreme Court 
reviewed it in the Dred Scott case. 

Last week President Roosevelt won his 
opening legal skirmish on the National 
Recovery Act in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court. A Texas refiner attacked 
his executive order prohibiting the inter- 
state shipment of “hot oil,” sought to 
enjoin Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
from enforcing it. In a free & easy de- 
cision which ducked the issue of consti- 
tutionality Justice Joseph Winston Cox 
refused to grant the injunction. Declared 
he: 

“Congress has declared that a great 
national emergency exists and has invested 
the President with extraordinary power 
to meet that emergency. .. . It is recog- 
nized that necessity confers many rights 
and privileges that without the necessity 
might not be conferred. It is said that 


self-preservation is the first law and this 
principle, in some degree at least, seems 
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to extend to governments. . . . There is 
another maxim that ‘safety of the people 
is the supreme law’ and all these must be 
considered in dealing with emergencies. 
All laws should be read in emergencies in 
the light of the law of necessity.” 

The one man in Washington who re- 
fuses to recognize the “law of necessity” 
or any other law that is not in black & 
white is Comptroller General John Ray- 
mond McCarl. With Comptroller McCarl 
the President’s NRA program collided for 
the first time last week, and came off 
second best. 

A Nebraska Republican, Mr. McCarl 
went to Washington as Senator Norris’ 
secretary. He managed the famed Con- 
gressional campaign of 1918 and was made 
the first chief of the new General Ac- 
counting Office by President Harding on 
July 1, 1921. By law he holds office for 
15 years, is ineligible for reappointment, 
can be temoved only by Congress. Politi- 
cally independent of the Government, 
Comptroller McCarl is the supreme 
keeper of its check-book and therefore the 
best-hated man in public service. He 
interprets the literal law of Congress as 
to how money should be spent and from 
his decisions there is no appeal. The legal 
authority for spending 5¢ is as important 
to him as a $1.000,000,000 appropriation. 
A short, florid man, he is personally af- 
fable, officially inexorable. 

The Federal penitentiary at Atlanta is 
making 500,000 yd. of duck cloth for the 
bleaching and shrinking of which the 
Department of Justice has a contract at 
28¢. per yd. with Delta Finishing Co. of 
Philadelphia. The finished product the 
Department of Justice sells to the War 
Department at a fixed price. With the 
job about half done, the Delta concern 
lately informed the Justice Department 
that it was now operating under an NRA 
code, that costs had gone up 35%, that 
it could not complete its contract without 
more money from the U. S. The Justice 
Department was agreeable, provided the 
War Department paid more. Attorney 
General Cummings put the issue up to 
Comptroller McCarl who ruled last week: 

“There is no existing legal authority 
for any modification of the contract be- 
cause of the operation of the National 
Recovery Act. . . . The contract consti- 
tutes an obligation binding on the com- 
pany and it may not withdraw therefrom 
without resulting liability to the U. S. for 
excess costs... . You are advised that 
there is no legal authority now existing to 
use appropriated public money to pay 
another price than the price fixed by the 
contract.” 

It was promptly announced that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would seek a special law 
from the next session of Congress to ad- 
just Government contracts to NRA costs 
and thus get around the McCarl ruling. 

Such a circumvention was devised at 
the White House last week for the Law 
of 1875 which was holding up about $110,- 
000,000 in bounty payments to planters 
who had plowed under their cotton (Time, 
Aug. 21). That law required the Govern- 
ment to deduct old debts due it by a 
claimant before paying out any claim. 


It was adroitly side-stepped by having 
cotton bounty checks made out to the 
joint account of debtor farmers and the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. No farmer could cash his check 
without the consent of Governor Morgen- 
thau. Governor Morgenthau promised to 
withhold only about $10,000,000 in pay- 
ments from those farmers in whose debts 
private lenders held an interest through 
Federal Land and Intermediate Credit 
Banks. 

Another “first” last week was a stop- 
order issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under the new Securities Act. 
Last month the Speculative Investment 
Trust of Fort Worth, Tex. registered a 
$250,000 issue with the Commission. Its 
registration papers were found to be in- 
accurate and incomplete. It failed to file 
its advertising prospectus—addressed to 
“Dear Friends & Backers,’ promising 
“Big, Quick Profit Winnings,” and adorned 
with a large NRA Blue Eagle. The con- 
cern was ordered not to sell any of its 
stock, under pain of $5,000 fine and five 
years imprisonment; until it fully com- 
plied with the law. 


RECOVERY 
Black Buzzard 


About the land last week was circulat- 
ing an emblem for citizens who do not be- 
come ‘‘NRA Members—We Do Our Part.” 
It was a black buzzard labelled “‘Non- 
member—We don’t” (see cut). Its de- 
signer was Adam Cooper Warfel, 42, a 
mechanical engineer employed in St. Louis 
by Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


who draws cartoons and posters for fun.* 
Engineer Warfel mailed his emblem to 
Washington and forgot about it. Fortnight 
ago salt-tongued Recovery Administrator 
Johnson went to St. Louis, made an NRA 
speech in which he said: 

“ <“Chiseling’ may be a slang word but 

*Designer of the Blue Eagle was Charles T. 
Coiner, Philadelphia artist. Its originator is sup- 
posed to have been Frank Wilson, onetime Sioux 
City newshawk, Liberty Loan propagandist and 
now a chicken-raiser at Pawling, N. Y 


chiseling is the chief threat to this move. 
ment. From your good town of St. Louis 
there came to my desk the other day , 
drawing of a turkey buzzard—a sickly op 
posite of the blue hawk. In his loathsome 
talons is a chisel. Nothing more apt 
has come to this administration.” 


Jobs 


Secretary of Labor Perkins announced 
that 1,100,000 industrial workers have 
been re-employed since March 4; weekly 
payrolls have risen by $29,000,000; 400,- 
ooo men got new factory jobs in July 
Employment was at the October 193: 
level, payrolls at that of March 1932. 

Relief Administrator Hopkins  an- 
nounced that from May to June the nun- 
ber of families on public charity dropped 


——— 


Kiss 

“Send a reporter to 815 Market Street 
if you want to see a slacker beaten up, 
the city desk of the St. Louis Star was 
anonymously advised by telephone on: 
day last week. 

At that address a Star newshawk found 
a crowd standing outside the Coffee Mu 
restaurant run by one Max Komen wh 
served 5¢ breakfasts, 15¢ lunches. In the 
centre of the crowd stood a 200-lb. job 
less cook named Robert Wright. Yell 
Cook Wright: “I asked that ——— — 
— ——* Komen where his Blue Eag’ 
was. He said ‘To hell with the Blu 
Eagle.’ Come out here on the street 
Komen, and get what’s comin’ to you.” 

Restaurateur Komen, weight 130 |b 
came out. “So you won’t join the NRA’ 
shrieked Wright, leaping upon him, pun- 
meling his face until the blood ran, tearing 
one ear loose. Somebody held up an NRA 
emblem. Wright pushed Komen’s face 
against it, held it there until Komens 
gory lips kissed it. The crowd whooped 
with glee. Wright was jailed. Komen 
promised to join the NRA Sept. 1. 


INDUSTRY 
Big Push 


With the Presidertial special standing 
in Washington’s Union Station one eve- 
ning last week—puffing, impatient to be 
off with Mr. Roosevelt to Hyde Park- 
General Johnson in a few hours put actos 
three big deals: wangled codes out ol the 
lumber, steel and oil industries. Thus 
a grave deadlock broken, the first ma! 
industries (aside from textiles) brous! 
under the code provision of the Recover) 
Act. 

First of the three codes to be pushed 
through to Presidential signature was lum 
ber. It did not stop with providing a 4o-br 
maximum week (extensible to 48 hr. # 
seasonal peaks) and wages of 40¢ an hour 
It provided that the industry should un- 
dertake forest conservation measures (de 
tails to be worked out in_co-operatid! 
with the Administration). Biggest ol all 
it set up a “Lumber Code Authority In¢. 


*Profanity deleted.—Ep. 
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which will 1) estimate consumption, work 
gut production quotas; 2) set minimum 
prices so that no lumber products may be 
sold below cost. Dr. Wilson Compton, 
manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, promised the code 
would meet a “cordial reception” in the 
industry. 

No such reception was waiting for the 
deel and oil codes. The President’s own 
persuasion was used to help wangle the 
steel code. U. S. Steel’s Myron C. Taylor 
and Bethlehem’s Charles M. Schwab spent 
an hour on the carpet in the White House. 
They emerged rather grimly, refused so 
much as a word to newshawks. One de- 
termined correspondent took Mr. Taylor’s 
pel, cried: ‘“You’d better come clean. 
We're stockholders in your company.” 

Said Mr. Taylor: “Congratulations.” 

Said Mr. Schwab (who has in recent 
years faced angry stockholders at Bethle- 
hem Steel meetings): ‘Congratulations, 
Mr. Taylor, on meeting some of your 
stockholders.” 

Said Mr. Taylor, shrugging: “This isn’t 
astockholders’ meeting.” 

The morning before «he lumber code 
was finished General Johnson got the steel 
men into a room, kept them there for 
twelve hours with only a brief intermis- 
son for dinner—virtually whipped them 
into agreement. They came out late at 
night, glum, shaking their heads griev- 
ously. He had beaten down their demand 
or continuance of open shop.* The code 
povided a maximum 4o-hr. week (exten- 
sible to 48 hr. at seasonal peaks); a mini- 
mum 4o¢ an hour wage; an eight-hour day 
tiiective after Nov. 1 if the industry is 
operating at’60% or more of capacity; 
hee representatives of the NRA to see 
that steel obeys its code. Gloomily accept- 
ig these provisions the  steelmasters 
agreed that the code should go into effect 
lor go days to determine its effect. 

Next day while the steel code was being 



























et down in black & white, General John- 
wn tackled the oil men. All his hard- 



















wailed energy could not get them to agree 
vith one another. Chief split was on price 
ining. One group including Harry F. Sin- 
(air, Kenneth R. Kingsbury of Standard 
lil of California, Wirt Franklin, president 
iithe Independent Petroleum Association, 
wanted complete price fixing from well to 
‘sumer. The other group including the 
oresentatives of Standard Oils of New 
jtsey and Indiana, Texas Co., Royal 
dutch Shell, Gulf, Sun, Atlantic, favored 
inly that oil should not be sold below cost, 
‘posed complete price fixing. A day’s 
work brought them no nearer agreement 
General Johnson cut the knot, gave oil 
‘code written by Secretary Ickes and 
limes Moffett (who resigned as vice presi 
it of Standard Oil of N. J. month ago 
vecause he disagreed with President Tea- 
ges policies). 

The Ickes-Moffett code set a 4o-hr 


week, 40o¢ an hour minimum pay, empow 
ee eal 















‘Stid the code: “No employe and no one 
~Aitg employment shall be required as a condi- 
a employment to join any company un‘on 
/ofelrain from joining, organizing or assisting 
*‘a0or organization of his own choosing.” 
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ered the President to fix for 90 days a 
maximum base price per gallon of gaso- 
line, crude oil prices per bbl. to be 18.5 
times as high as the gasoline price. By 
way of compromise the whole question of 
price was, however, left subject to change 
by a committee of 15 to be appointed by 
the President. 


ommend” to States the quota production 
they should permit and by forbidding 
greater shipments in interstate commerce 





STEEL’s TAYLOR 
. Spent an hour on the carpet. 


will enforce its “‘recommendations.” Fur- 
thermore, withdrawal of oil from storage 
is limited to 100,000 bbl. a day for the rest 
of 1933. 

Late in the evening, weary but triumph- 
ant, General Johnson rushed from his final 
conference with the oil men, shouted to 
newshawks waiting in the hall. “I have 
the oil and steel codes,” then sped to the 
White House where the President signed 
both. Half an hour later Franklin Roose- 
velt was on his way to Hyde Park confi- 
dent that opposition to NRA had been 
broken, happy to have jobs provided for 
400,000 more men. (Estimated new jobs: 
lumber 115,000, steel 50,000, oil 240,800.) 

Three big triumphs left General John- 
son with two big problems still on his 
hands: soft coal and automobiles. Earlier 
in the week the President had warned that 
he wanted to sign the bituminous coal code 
before he left Washington. Later he re- 
lented. The 29 coal groups, each advocat- 
ing its own code, could not agree, were 
given a few more days to reconcile their 
differences. Stumbling block to the auto- 
mobile code was Henry Ford’s refusal to 
approve the plans drafted by other manu- 
facturers. Mentioning no names General 
Johnson thundered at the assembled auto- 
mobile men: “Certain it is that in the ad- 
ministration of this law . . . no exception 
can be made in favor of any manufacturer 
whether he is large or whether he is small. 
... We are going to execute it without 


exception, without favor and without fear.” 


From Detroit emanated a hint that foxy 
Mr. Ford was only waiting to see what 


The committee is to “rec- 





kind of code his competitors would adopt, 
then go them all one better with a more 
generous code of his own. 


Happy at the big progress he had made 
last week General Johnson told newsmen 
that he had “enlisted” only for the emer- 
gency, hoped to finish plastering industry 
with Blue Eagles and retire by the middle 
of November to his old position as an 
associate of Bernard Baruch. “But,” said 
General Johnson, “I'll be here until this 
job is done.” Meanwhile he announced 
plans for giving the Blue Eagle claws by 
arousing public opinion: drives to sign up 
consumers all over the land; 1,500,000 
volunteer workers; 100,000,000 “pieces of 
literature”; a big radio program with stage 
and screen stars; Alfred E. Smith, John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., Glenn Frank, Walter 
Chrysler, Senator La Follette, General 
Harbord, William Green, General Atter- 
bury, Lewis A. Johnson (of the American 
Legion )—all teaching the Blue Eagle to 
scream. 


STATES & CITIES 


Hearst v. Kelly 
(See front cover) 

Late one afternoon last week Chicago’s 
Mayor Edward Joseph Kelly started to 
leave his spacious fifth-floor office at City 
Hall for home when a newshawk from Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s Herald & Exam- 
iner stepped up to him. 

“You want to see me?” asked Mayor 
Kelly. 

“Ves.” 

“Questions?” 

“Yes.” 

Mayor Kelly turned on his heel, strode 
back into his office, shot over his shoul- 
der: “There’s no use your waiting around.” 
The reporter departed. Next morning the 
Herex blazoned this headline across its 
front page: 

MAYOR KELLY IN BIG U. S. 
COME TAX SCANDAL! 

so PCT. FRAUD PENALTY PAID TO 
GOVERNMENT; 

AMOUNT OF ‘SETTLEMENT’ 
MORE THAN $105,000 

Thus did Publisher Hearst’s sudden cru- 
sade to oust the Mayor of the No. 2 U. S. 
city finally come crashing out into the 
open. For a week the front pages of the 
Herex and the afternoon American had 
been smeared with thundering innuendos 
to the effect that a top-notch Chicago poli- 
tician had been in an income tax jam with 
the Federal Government. The constant 
use of Mayor Kelly’s picture left readers 
in small doubt as to who was meant. All 
the Mayor would say when questioned 
was: “Any answer I might make would 
put me on the spot. I have paid my in- 
come tax every year and have nothing to 
fear on that score.” But when the Herex 
finally broadcast the fact that Ed Kelly 
had failed to report income of $450,000 
in 1926-28 and had settled with the U. S 
Treasury in May 1932 for $70,000 in taxes 
and $35,000 in penalties, it was bigger news 
for Chicago than the Century of Progress. 


replied the Hearstling. 


IN- 
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Mayor Kelly had to do some quick ex- 
plaining. Without losing his air of good- 
natured calm, he informed Chicago: “For 
several recent years 1 was fortunate in 
my business dealings. I had large legiti- 
mate transactions. A large number of 
those ventures were highly profitable and 
my income tax was in the higher brackets.* 
In 1926 I was manager of the campaign 
of George E. Brennan for Senator. At 
times it became necessary for me to make 
advances for expenses for which I was 
subsequently reimbursed. I did not con- 
sider when I filed my tax returns that the 
repayment of those advances could be 
considered as income. Accordingly I did 
not include them in my returns. . 

“Subsequently the income tax division 
checked over my returns and claimed such 
sums should be treated as income. 

The government’s decision made the added 
tax some $60,000. With the added penal- 
ties and interest the amount of my settle- 
ment was approximately $100,000. .. . I 
considered it a simple business transaction, 
honestly handled and now a closed book.” 

Mayor Kelly’s explanation failed to con- 
vince many Chicagoans because: 1) money 
lent and repaid is capital, not income, and 
therefore the Treasury could not have 
taxed it; 2) the total official cost of the 
Brennan campaign in 1926 was $73,584.23 
and not $450,000, the amount the Mayor 
implied he advanced; 3) Ed Kelly was for 
nearly 40 years a salaried employe of the 
Chicago Sanitary District+ and was not 
known to have had outside “business deal- 
ings” which could roll up $450,000 in three 
years; 4) during this three-year period 
the Sanitary District passed through a 
scandalous epoch which resulted in the 
alleged graft of $5,000,000. 

When he took office at City Hall, Mayor 
Kelly broadcast thus: “All I have—what 
little I have—I got from the good people 
of Chicago.” Fully aware that politicians 
are not in the game for their health, the 
“good people of Chicago” last week won- 
dered about their own generosity. 

Publisher Hearst’s deepest motive in 
trying to tag Mayor Kelly as a tax-dodger 
was perfectly apparent. When Mayor 
Anton Joseph Cermak died from an 
assassin’s bullet in Miami last spring, Mr. 
Hearst sat down at his San Simeon estate 
in California and dispatched a_ lordly 
front-page editorial to the Herex to the 
effect that Chicago citizens should elect 
their own successor. The political bosses 
roundly snubbed Hearst by having the City 
Council, under special authorization of 
the Legislature, select Ed Kelly as World’s 
Fair Mayor. That was Item No. 1 in the 
Hearst grudge fight. 

Item No. 2 was the fact that Mayor 


*Later Mayor Kelly gave out a statement 
showing his assets and net income from 1919 to 
1929. He had bought & sold $1,417,011 in 
securities and $243,351 in real estate, at a total 
profit of $361,445. To this was added $362,923 
from salary, dividends, rents and interest, mak- 
ing a net income) of $724,368. 

tA corporate body which controls all canals, 
waterworks, sewage and drainage systems in 
Cook County. Neither fish nor fowl, it is re- 
sponsible to no other local government, raises 
its own money by taxation. Authority is vested 
in nine trustees. 


Kelly had long been a protégé of Colonel 
Robert Rutherford McCormick and his 
Chicago Tribune. As president of the 
Sanitary District in its early days and its 
good friend ever since, Colonel McCor- 
mick gave Engineer Kelly his first big 
boost up to political importance. 

But the real casus belli was the Chicago 
School Board’s determined campaign to 
defrill the Chicago school system, elimi- 
nate junior high schools and special de- 
partments, thereby save some $4,000,000 
per year (Time, July 24; July 31). The 
Herex inaugurated a “Save Our Schools” 
drive, pounded the issue day after day on 
its front page and at mass meetings, ran 
its circulation up some 25,000, but failed 
completely to swing Mayor Kelly against 
the Board. Thereupon the Herex switched 
its attack, went after the Mayor hammer 
& tongs on the income tax issue in an at- 
tempt to smoke him out of office. 

The Mayor of New York by common 
consent holds the third most important 
elective office in the U. S.* If he is able 
and ambitious he may be chosen Governor 
of the State, from which office it is but 
one long step to the White House. He 
greets more distinguished foreigners, de- 
livers more speeches, lays more corner- 
stones, makes more important news than 
any other U. S. mayor. 

The Mayor of the nation’s second city— 
hustling, bustling, brawling, sprawling 
Chicago—should by rights rank next to 
the Mayor of New York in national pres- 
tige and power. But he does not. He gov- 
erns the most thoroughly American city in 
the land, a polyglot metropolis that began 
as a cast-off of the East as the East began 
as a cast-off of Europe. Chicago’s chuffing, 
puffing yards constitute the railroad cen- 
tre of the U. S. It holds the U. S. grain 
trade in its pits. Its stockyards are un- 
matched. In its grimy lap are a multitude 
of noisy industries (steel, cement, farm 
machinery, railroad supplies, foundry 
products, band instruments). Its mail 
order business reaches into the tiniest 
towns. In its convention halls more U. S. 
Presidents have been nominated than in 
any other city in the land. Its Negro popu- 
lation exceeds that of Kentucky. Above 
its enormous immigrant foundation is a 
socialite crust that knows wealth, culture, 
good living. It has opera, music, art, mu- 
seums to offset its physical crudities. It 
is strong, lusty, loud and ambitious. Many 
a Chicagoan confidently predicts that his 
city will soon surpass New York in size 
and importance, become “The Paris of the 
West.” Yet in the matter of mayors, Chi- 
cago has not kept pace with its other mani- 
festations of greatness. 

Irish son of an Irish policeman, Edward 
Joseph Kelly was born 57 May Days ago 
on Chicago’s West 38th Street. At 17 
he got a job as axman with the Sanitary 


*A onetime New York mayor whose income 
tax was under investigation last week by the 
U. S. was James John (“Jimmy”) Walker, still 
in happy exile in Europe. Before the Federal 
Grand Jury in Manhattan appeared Russell T. 
Sherwood, Walker’s financial Man Friday who 
fled investigation by the Legislature’s inquisitor, 
Samuel Seabury. Sherwood balked at many a 
question on the ground that the answer might 
tend to degrade and incriminate him, was upheld 
by a Federal judge. 


District then building the Drainage Canal 
near his home. Later he was toughened 
in the rough frontier town of Lemont, 
Ill. where Negro workmen, when killed op 
the job, were dumped on the rock pile and 
covered up with canal excavations. By jp. 
dustry and intelligence Kelly became 4 
good practical engineer, a good practical 
politician with the Sanitary District. 

His first wife died in 1918. Four years 
later he married a woman 15 years his 
junior. In 1925 his 14-year-old son, an 
only child, died after a mastoid operation 
at Culver Military Academy, whereupon 
the Kellys adopted three youngsters. For 
summers they bought a big, airy place on 
a lake near Eagle River, Wis., spent their 
winters in a remodeled colonial brick home 
on Ellis Avenue. 

In 1922 Ed Kelly, in addition to his job 
as the Sanitary District’s chief engineer, 
was appointed to the South Park Board, 
soon became its president. Under him 
Grant Park and the outer highway system 
were developed, the Stadium completed, 
the old Fine Arts building in Jackson Park 
restored for the Rosenwald Museum of 
Science & Industry. If George Brennan 
had lived, that shrewd old Democratic boss 
might well have run his good friend Kelly 
for an important municipal job. As it was, 
Engineer Kelly lived well, played golf, 
enjoyed his friends, kept out of the lime- 
light until— 

May 30, 1930 was a black day for Ed 
Kelly. Along with the other trustees of 
the Sanitary District he was indicted for 
bribery and conspiracy to defraud ta 
payers out of $5,000,000. A year later his 
indictment was mysteriously quashed. The 
prosecutor sought a fresh batch of indict- 
ments, got them against all but Engineer 
Kelly. Four trustees, headed by Timothy 
Crowe, were convicted after a trial which 
brought out amazing tales of corrupt ex 
travagance. After 1927 the Sanitary Dis 
trict’s expenditures had jumped from 38 
to 55 million per year. Its payroll was 
padded double with non-workers. It spent 
$1,000,000 on a useless bridle path along 
McCormick Boulevard (‘‘From Nowhere 
to Nowhere’) which should have cost less 
than $300,000. It set up dummy com 
cerns to buy and sell building materials 
at outrageous prices. 

With his indictment quashed, Engineer 
Kelly was technically outside this Chicago 
scandal. But its shadow was enough to 
bar him from serious consideration as 4 
candidate for high elective office. In 193! 
“Tony” Cermak was overwhelmingly 
nominated for Mayor. 


At Cermak’s death old Boss Pat Nash 
who succeeded him as _ Democratit 
National Committeeman wanted to be 
Mayor. Young, aggressive State’s Attor 
ney Thomas Courtney backed Corporation 
Counsel William H. Sexton, chief Cermak 
adviser, for the job. They compromiset 
on Ed Kelly. As soon as the new Mayo! 
was installed in City Hall, the old Sanitary 
District scandal was raked up and te 
hashed. One of the chief rakers and te 
hashers was a South Side apartment house 
builder and real estate reformer namec 
John Joseph Mangan. He urged house- 
holders not to pay their taxes until the ol! 
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svernment was purged. Cried he: “Kelly 
wes around with a prayer book in one 
wund, an empty bushel basket in the 
other.” Mr. Mangan put out a tiny blue 
pamphlet called “Sanitary Kelly.” Ex- 
cerpts: “They call the new Mayor ‘Sani- 
ary Kelly’ because he’s so pure, clean and 
Ww =, He goes to church on Sun- 
da BUT he was chief engineer of 
the infamous $1,000,000 bridle path . 
yas never brought to trial so he didn’t 
hve to go to jail. ‘Sanitary Kelly’ 
yill never finish his term as mayor.” The 
(hicago police, on orders from City Hall, 
ferreted out all available copies of the 
Yangan pamphlet, destroyed them while 
(hicago sniggered. 
Last week’s tax disclosures did not help 
Mayor Kelly’s already poor standing with 
President Roosevelt who as Governor of 
New York ousted Sheriff Thomas (‘Tin 
box”) Farley because he could not ade- 
wately explain his large income. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt laid down this rule: “Where 
public official is under inquiry and it ap- 
s that his scale of living or the total 
{his bank deposits far exceeds his public 
wlary, he owes a positive public duty to 
the community to give a reasonable or 
wedible explanation of the sources of the 
eposits or the source which enables him 
maintain the scale of living beyond the 
amount of his salary.”” The Federal ad- 
ninistration to date has given the Kelly 
ministration little or no patronage. Car- 
Harrison, longtime Mayor, son of the 
i893 World’s Fair Mayor, was made a 
Collector of Internal Revenue over the 
(ermak-Kelly candidate for that job. 
'd Kelly will probably "3 remembered 
principally as the World’s Fair Mayor of 
33. In that difficult job he has handled 
limself with grace and dignity, made a 
sod host to millions of visitors.* When 
wdity on the Fair’s midway became a 
wublic issue Mayor Kelly inspected the 
ny midnight shows, ordered dancing girls 
locover their nakedness. On a second visit 
te found the Fair audiences applauding the 
tinge. Said he: “After all, the general 
ublic is pretty decent.” 
Public decency was now being put to 
other test as the coverings were stripped 
i Mayor Kelly’s private finances. Even 
friends found it hard to get away from 
ie fact that his official income never ex- 
itded $18,000 per year, which was ex- 
tpt from Federal taxation; that his tax 
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wtlement on $450,000 for three years 
incided with the Sanitary District’s 
‘whoopee era.” After the Sanitary Dis- 


‘ict scandal began to fade most people 
tte ready to forgive and forget whatever 
‘tinendly, genial Ed Kelly might have 
“lin it. But since then things have 
‘tanged. The U. had jailed Gangster 
apone for eleven years for dodging his 
ome tax. Many a good Chicagoan 
weed with President Roosevelt in princi- 


ee 











Pons week the Fair was half over. It had 

0 in $13,211,214 from 10,000,000 cash cus- 
ts. To break even this autumn its total re- 
MS must more than double that figure. As a 








pula attraction it has fallen far below the 
“mates of enthusiasts who boasted that 50,- 
00 persons would attend. “The Streets of 











centinued to lead all concessions in popu- 


The two men leaped out, 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


ple that he had a right to know how the 
Mayor became so rich while in public serv- 
ice. Ed Kelly was beginning last week to 
hear one of the most unpleasant sounds in 
public life, boos among the cheers at his 
public appearances. 


PROHIBITION 
Repeal by November? 

Missouri by a three-to-one majority last 
week became the twenty-second State to 
reject the 18th Amendment. Fifteen more 
are scheduled to vote before Nov. 8; only 
14 are needed to complete the repealing 
three-fourths. Thus last week loomed the 
possibility of Repeal in 70 days. 


FISCAL 
Full Till 


The U. S. Treasury was overflowing 
with ready cash last week when the 
ernment completed its Aug. 
operations. On that date it 
188,901,650 worth of U. S. 
$835,036,650 in 34% bonds 353,° 
865,000 in 13% Treasury notes. The 
bond issue was announced for only $500,- 
000,000 (Time, Aug. 14) but this limit 
was greatly exceeded to accommodate an 
army of small investors whose subscrip- 
tions were allotted in full. 

After the Treasury had deducted its 
exchange of old securities for new, met a 
batch of maturing obligations and paid a 
small slice of interest on the Public Debt, 
it had a cash surplus of $489,755.150 on 
the day’s transaction. When this was 
dumped into the national till, the Treas- 
ury’s total cash balance amounted to 
$1,247,389,348—a peacetime record. 


CRIME 

Empty Trap 

A man in a messenger’s uniform taxied 
along Ogden Avenue in the Chicago sub- 
urbs one afternoon last week, came to a 
halt at Smith’s Barbecue near La Grange. 
Two men in a Ford sedan drove alongside 
the taxi. 

“Have you got a package for Smith?” 
asked one. 

“Here it is,” said the man in messenger’s 
uniform. He handed over a small bundle. 

The sedan started up with a jerk, shot 
down Wolf Road. The taxi driver and his 
passenger leaped from their cab, began 
dancing up & down in the road, waving 
their arms at an army airplane overhead. 
The airplane picked up their signal, nose- 
dived. Instantly along Wolf Road, down 
which the sedan was racing, squad after 
squad of armed policemen appeared from 
ambush. A barricade was flung across the 
road, cutting off the sedan’s escape. The 
airplane was swooping down, into machine 
gun range. The sedan shot into a side 
road, turned around, sped back over Wolf 


Gov- 
15 refinancing 
had sold S$1,- 
securities— 
and $3 


Road. Coming head-on toward it was the 
taxi. The sedan driver headed straight for 
the cab, swerved clear just as the cab’s 


occupants were leveling their machine gun. 
Brr-rrr-ack! went a volley. Careening into 
a wooded lane, the sedan bounced crazily 
over bumps and ruts, crashed into an elm. 
ran in opposite 








directions. One peeled off his hat & coat, 
dropped them. By the time their pursuers 
reached the spot, both had escaped. Few 
hours later a farmer explained that for 
$10 he had unwittingly driven one of them 
to a trolley in nearby Maywood. The 
fugitive had pleaded that his wife had al- 
most caught him in the woods with an- 
other woman, that he wanted to get home 
first to “save our kiddies from a broken 
home.” 

Thus unsuccessfully ended the elaborate 
attempt of Chicago and Federal police to 
trap John (“Jake the Barber’) Factor’s 
kidnappers who had _ audaciously de- 
manded a payment of $50,000 in addition 
to the $50,000 they collected when they 
released him last month. By tapping the 
telephone wires in Factor’s apartment the 
officers had learned the 
tion demand, persuaded 
Factor to let them lay 


second extor- 
the frightened 
an elaborate am- 


bush. All they got for their pains was the 
hat & coat and the damaged sedan, the 
license of which was listed under the 


name of a man connected with Chicago's 
“Terrible Touhy” gang. Newsmen 
covered that 300 policemen had been or- 
ganized for the trapping, but that unfor- 
tunately their sealed orders failed to state 
what it was all about. While the police- 
men gaped, the kidnappers got a flying 
start 

Whether, in return, 
any real money was uncertain. Federal 
agents declared it was all bogus, but re- 
ports were current that the package con- 
tained at least $500 in bills wrapped 
around a stack of note paper. 


TERRITORIES 
Birds & Blanks 


Justicia, 


dis- 


the gangsters got 


a prize game cock of Puerto 


Rico, lost a handsome tail feather last 
week. Senator Rafael Martinez Nadal. 
the bird’s proud owner, plucked it out, 


fashioned it into a quill, presented it to 


Governor Robert Hayes Gore as the in- 
strument wherewith he might sign a bill 


legalizing cock-fighting throughout the is- 


land. The first insular legislature in 1900 
drove this popular Latin sport under- 


ground, There, as in the U. S., it continued 
to thrive. Governor Gore, who has en- 
joyed many a main as a boy in Louisville, 
Kentucky, brought it back to light as 
legitimate entertainment, even recom- 
mended an annual cock-fighting carnival 
to attract tourists to Puerto Rico. 

Governor Gore made more news 
week when he announced that no 
would be appointed to his insular Cabinet 
who refused to give him an undated resig- 
nation. He declared that his action was 
in line with President Roosevelt’s, thus 
suggesting that his own resignation in 
blank was on file at the White House. 
With an eyebrow raised in surprise the 
Roosevelt Secretariat denied this. 

First upshot of the Gore order was the 
angry withdrawal by the preponderant 
Liberal Party of all its candidates for the 
territorial Cabinet. Second was the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Garrido Morales to be 
Health Commissioner, without signing 
himself out of office in advance. 


last 


one 
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CANADA 


Canada’s Show 

No Federal Reserve System has Canada. 
Nor has she thousands of small banks like 
the U. S. Instead she has but eleven big 
banks with 3,500 branches scattered the 
breadth of the country. 

Half a century ago, Canada passed a law 
requiring that her banking statutes should 
be inspected and overhauled every ten 
years. They were so overhauled in 1880, 
1890, 1900, 1913, 1923. Due again to be 
revised this year, they were fuller than 
ever before of political dynamite. Bat- 
tered by Depression, Canada was ripe for 
change. Her prairie provinces, after years 
of low grain prices and inspired by the 
New Deal across the border, were ready 
for political revolt. The C. C. F. (Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, nick- 
named “Cocofed”’), a radical organization 
not unlike the U. S. Farmer-Labor Party, 
was preparing to raise hob. Canada’s banks 
had stood unharmed through the Depres- 
sion, but the West was bitter against them 
for not lending more money at lower rates. 
Bank scandals in the U. S. prompted 
Canadians to demand a similar airing of 
Canadian banking. Proposals were made 
for “nationalization of credit” to take the 
power of making loans away from the 
banks, turn it over to the Government. 

Rather than draw a new banking act 
under such circumstances, Canada’s con- 
servative Premier Bennett got the Cana- 
dian Parliament before the end of itsrecord 
7>4-month session to renew Canadian bank 
charters for one year, postpone a new 
banking law until next session. He prom- 
ised during the Parliamentary recess to 
have a special commission study Canada’s 
banking, currency and coinage. Last week 
that commission was at work in Western 
Canada. 

First a day’s session was held at Vic- 
toria, then a two-day session at Vancouver. 
The Government of British Columbia 
asked politely that the banks should be 
more liberal in their loans, asked that the 
province and cities should be allowed to 
borrow directly from the Dominion in- 
stead of through the banks. Some busi- 
nessmen complained that loans were hard 
to get, because they must be approved by 
bank officers in the East. Bankers denied 
this and representatives of several chief 
industries declared themselves satisfied 
with bank accommodations offered. De- 
corum was preserved until an _ Irish- 
Canadian barrister, Gerald Grattan Mc- 
Geer, K. C., representing the Vancouver 
Trades & Labor Council, got the flocr. For 
three and one-half hours he harangued the 
Commission, lambasted Canadian banking 
as a “credit racket” which was strangling 
commercial life. He told the Commission 
that it was “trying to patch up an oxcart 
instead of buying an automobile” (i. e. na- 
tionalizing credit). 

The hearings were Canada’s equivalent 
of the U. S. Senate’s bank investigating 
show, but they promised to be a far dif- 
ferent kind of affair. After Parliament 
adjourned in May Premier Bennett, rich 


and pious Anglophile, often mentioned as 
candidate for a British peerage, was in 
London at the Economic Conference. 
There he got a famed Scotsman to head 
his banking commission: Hugh Pattison 
MacMillan, Baron of Aberfeldy. 

No tyro at financial surveys is Lord 
MacMillan. Son of a Presbyterian par- 
son, now 60, bald, gaunt, spectacled, with 
a mouthful of false teeth, he rose to emi- 
nence by Scotch frugality and toil through 
his profession, the law. Famed for his bril- 
liant, resourceful mind, his shrewd humor, 
he is today Chairman of the Court of the 
University of London, a Peer, a member 
of Britain’s Privy Council (Supreme 
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Hucu Pattison MACMILLAN 


He repulsed a monstrous suggestion. 


Court). Heading commissions has been his 
forte: the Royal Commission on Lunacy 
and Mental Disorder in 1924, the Home 
Office Committee on Street Offences, 1927, 
etc., etc. At present he heads a committee 
revising Britain’s 240-year-old income tax 
laws. 

Lord MacMillan’s most publicized job 
was as Chairman of the British Treasury 
Committee on Finance & Industry where 
he presided over 13 colleagues includ- 
ing Reginald McKenna and John May- 
nard Keynes. The report issued by that 
committee is famed among economists. A 
300-page volume which cost £1.050 to 
prepare, £580 to publish, and was priced at 
five shillings the copy, it became a best- 
seller, the only Blue Book ever published 
by the British Government which netted a 
profit. Coming out in 1931 it declared: 
“Our should be first of 
all to raise prices a long way above the 
present level and then to maintain them at 
the level thus reached with as much sta- 
bility as can be managed.” It discussed 


objectives 


(and rejected) devaluation of currencies; 
it advocated reducing the legal gold re- 
serves of central banks—all this two years 
before the U. S. began to consider such 
proposals. 


In England Premier Bennett induced 
the author of “The MacMillan Report” 
to give up his summer holiday, spend two 
months examining Canada’s banking sys- 
tem. For a second member of his com- 
mission Mr. Bennett got another son of 
a Scottish parson, Sir Charles Addis, for- 
mer director of the Bank of England, for- 
mer vice chairman of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, now 71, chairman 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 
proud father of six sons and seven daugh- 
ters. Fortnight ago the two Commission- 
ers arrived in Ottawa with their ladies, met 
the three Canadians appointed as their 
colleagues: Sir William Thomas White, 
vice president of Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Canada’s Wartime Finance Minis- 
ter; Beaudry Leman, general manager of 
Banque Canadienne Nationale; and Pre- 
mier John Edward Brownlee of Alberta 
(named to give Western Canada a voice) 
After a first meeting in Ottawa the Com- 
mission shuttled straight to the Pacific 
Coast, began a series of hearings which 
will bring it back city by city from Van- 
couver to Halifax. 

No muckraking expedition will Lord 
MacMillan conduct. Last week in Van- 
couver, when raucous Barrister McGeer 
implied that the Commission was being 
paid to entrench the established banking 
system in Canada, the Scots Lord dropped 
his tactful manner, declared it “a mon- 
strous suggestion.” (The Commission gets 
no pay, only expenses.) Chief problem be- 
fore the Commission is whether to recom- 
mend establishment of a central bank in 
Canada. “Nationalization of credit” and 
other radical experiments are not likely to 
appeal to its economically cautious mem- 
bers. 


. . . 


More interesting than Canada’s banking 
problems to many a U. S. businessman is 
her recovery from Depression. With no 
New Deal to titillate prices, only intra- 
Empire tariff preferences to promote busi- 
ness, Canada since last February has 
staged an economic comeback almost 
equal to that of the U. S. Her bank clear- 
ings are 27% ahead of last year, her cat- 
loadings up 7%, her wholesale price index 
stands at 70.5 as compared to 66.6 a year 
ago and 63.6 in February. Drought has 
put her wheat up to 80¢ (from a low 
so¢). Her busy gold mines are working 
virtually at 100% of capacity, making big 
profits with gold selling at a handsome 
premium. Electric power production is up 
14%. Her big paper industry has started 
into renewed activity that parallels the rise 
of steel in the U. S. Her shoe and textile 
industries are booming. Exports for May, 
June and July were $143,000,000 compared 
to $124,000,000 a year ago. 

Those U. S. objectors who argue that 
the New Deal should get no credit, that 
recovery in the U. S. started of its own 
accord, point to Canada with some rea 
son. Other U. S. businessmen who, feal- 
ful of inflation, talk of moving to less &* 
perimental Canada would do well to walt 
and watch. As Lord MacMillan and his 
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colleagues last week found in the Cana- 
dian Northwest, economic radicalism is 
not dead in Canada. With or without con- 
grvative Premier Bennett in power, a 
Canadian “new deal” may be successfully 
agitated, with a national recovery act like 
NRA to speed things up. 


IRAK 


Border Massacre 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold... . 

James Ramsay MacDonald may not 
know his Byron but he knows his Bible. 
To this God-fearing Scot the present 
obstreperous Assyrian minority in the 
Kingdom of Irak are precious remnants 
of early Christian tribes. Hundreds of 
them were being butchered last week by 
the Irak soldiers and Kurdish mercenaries 
of lean, falcon-eyed King Feisal. 

These tidings so distressed Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald in Scotland last week 
that he broke off his vacation at Lossie- 
mouth and flew 540 mi. to London, alight- 
ing at dawn to hurry to the Foreign Office. 
Alter all it was the MacDonald Govern- 
ment which withdrew the British mandate 
over Irak last year (Time, Oct. 17), enter- 
tained King Feisal in London during the 
past June season. When King Feisal was 
in London fullest royal honors were paid 
to the “new nationhood” of Irak by Chris- 
tian King George V who féted his royal 
Mohammedan guest at Buckingham Pal- 
ace. With Assyrians being massacred last 
week Britain was obviously bound to try 
lo save as many of them as possible. Un- 
fortunately the British Minister to Irak, 
sir Francis Humphrys, was on vacation in 
Norway last week, had to be recalled to 
london and then despatched post haste to 
lnk by agitated Scot MacDonald. Mean- 
while in Bagdad, King Feisal who as a Mo- 
himmedan does not greatly object to the 
massacre of Assyrians or other Christians, 
tried to dodge all responsibility by insisting 
that his health is poor, that he must fly to 
owitzerland “to complete my cure.” 

Bagdad newspapers accused the As- 
yrlans of coming down like wolves on Irak 
\toops and starting all the trouble. Their 
‘ory was that an Assyrian rebel chief 
tamed Yaku has been weaving back & 
orth across the frontier between Irak and 
‘tench Syria where he is suspected of ob- 
‘ning arms. Not long ago Yaku, after 
eating with agents of the Irak Govern- 
ment, agreed to return and give up his 
ims. Instead he swooped with wolflike 
teachery upon a small Irak force sent to 
«cept his surrender, killed 20 Iraki, 
vounded 45. Worse than treachery, ac- 
‘ording to the Mohammedan point of 
‘ew, was “the frightful mutilation by the 
Asyrians of our dead.” 

Ah teprisal King Feisal’s commander on 
te Trak-Syrian frontier, fierce Bekir 
‘idqui Beg, hired Kurds to re-enforce his 

‘oops and started a slaughter of all As- 

‘yrlans he could lay hands on, despite the 
lat that wolf-raiding Rebel Yaku headed 
‘band of not more than 1,000 Assyrians, 
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whereas the Assyrian minority in Irak 
numbers 40,000, mostly peaceful. In a 
few days of fanatical Mohammedan 
slaughter 600 Assyrian villagers were put 
to the sword, according to British investi- 
gators. In Bagdad suave Irak Premier 
Rashid Ali Beg called the British reports 
“exaggerated,” partially confirmed them 
when he insisted, ‘““No Assyrian old men or 
children have been killed. No Assyrian 
women have been attacked.” 

Officially the Irak Government blamed 
the crisis not on Rebel Yaku but on the 
Assyrian Patriarch Mar Shimun, who was 
deported last week with his father and 
brother. At once the British Government 
offered these exiles asylum on the Island 
of Cyprus to which they flew in a British 
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Dead Christians make live issues. 


R. A. F. plane and demanded that King 
Feisal stay in Bagdad to punish the guilty 
—whether Christian or Mohammedan. To 
the Irak Legation in London falcon-eyed 
King Feisal promptly cabled: 

“Although everything is normal now in 
Irak, and in spite of my broken health, I 
shall await the arrival of Sir Francis Hum- 
phrys in Bagdad, but there is no reason for 
further anxiety. Inform the British Gov- 
ernment of the contents of my telegram.” 


AUSTRIA 


Two Men in a Boat 


Statesmen of small countries have to 
do undignified things. Last week small 
Austria’s minuscule Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss (he is less than five feet tall) 
flew to the Adriatic beach resort of 
Riccione for a conference with Premier 
Benito Mussolini, found him swimming 
offshore and disinclined to come in. For 
Chancellor Dollfuss to have waited ab- 
jectly on the beach would have been foo 
undignified. He hired a small skiff, rowed 
out to where // Duce was floating on his 
back. 

After a few words of greeting, Dictator 
Mussolini grabbed the edge of the skiff 
which teetered dangerously as he pulled 
himself aboard, sat down sopping at the 
tiller while Chancellor Dollfuss rowed the 
skiff out of earshot of plebeian bathers. 
During their rowboat conference the two 
statesmen undoubtedly discussed: 1) the 
Italian-Austrian-Hungarian trade pact 


negotiated by // Duce and Premier Julius 
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Goémbés in Rome (Time, Aug. 7); 2) the 
fact that anti-Dollfuss propaganda was 
again being broadcast to Austria from 
German radio stations last week, despite 
the Hitler Government’s assurance to 
Premier Mussolini that such propaganda 
would cease (Time, Aug. 21); and 3) the 
general question of whether Italy will sup- 
port Chancellor Dollfuss in his efforts to 
prevent a Nazi coup and union of Austria 
with Germany. Returning to shore, Rower 
Dollfuss and Steersman Mussolini were 
cheered good-humoredly by hundreds of 
Italian bathers on the beach. 

After a further conference at Riccione’s 
Grand Hotel the two statesmen issued a 
communiqué from which it was clear that 
Chancellor Dollfuss agreed to // Duce’s 
plans for an _ Italo-Austrian-Hungarian 
bloc in return for Italian support of his 
regime. ‘Austrian independence” was 
laid down as a “basic principle” by Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss, according to the com- 
muniqué and both statesmen “perceived 
that there exists between them a common 
identity of ideas regarding the problems 
examined.” 

Broadcasting from Munich that same 
night, Chancellor Hitler’s chief anti-Doll- 
fuss propagandist, Nazi Theodor Habicht, 
roared: “There can be no peace and sta- 
bility in Europe until Germany and Aus- 
tria are united!” In Vienna _ counter- 
propaganda was released by the Austrian 
Foreign Office which inspired reports that 
Chancellor Dollfuss can now count on 
“certain military action” by Great Britain, 
France and Italy to preserve the status 
quo in Austria should his cabinet be 
menaced by “either German or Austrian 


Nazis.” 
GERMANY 
“Offered to a Jew!” 

Part of most tourists’ fun in quaint old 
Nuremberg is shuddering at the medieval 
torture instruments in its thick-walled 
Burg (citadel). Last week Nuremberg 
Storm Troopers revived a medieval cus- 
tom. They seized a woman convicted of 
mistreating her stepchild, drove her 
through the streets with a placard around 
her neck reading, “I am a liar and an un- 
natural mother!” Nurembergers guifawed. 
Two pictures of the driven woman were 
printed with approving comments by the 
local Nazi newsorgan Frdnkische Zeitung. 
The Storm Troopers looked around for 
another woman to drive in medieval fash- 
ion through the streets. They found one 
accused of murdering her child—but sud- 
denly Nuremberg’s Nazi municipal govern- 
ment intervened. 

There had been too many letters from 
British tourists, the Storm Troopers were 
warned, about that pretty, non-Jewish girl 
whom they had dragged around town one 
night earlier in the week. Aged only 19 
and a typical Gretchen with two long plaits 
of blonde hair, the girl was seized by 
Storm Troopers when they found her in 
company with a Jew. To punish such 
treachery to Nazi “pure race” ideals, they 
cut off her blonde plaits, shaved her head, 
tied a placard around her neck reading “I 
have offered myself to a Jew” and pinned 
the plaits to the placard. 
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Until after midnight the girl was dragged 
from cabaret to cabaret, forced to stand 
on the stage of each while she was made 
the butt of vile abuse. No Briton in any of 
the cabarets was so foolish as to challenge 
the Storm Troopers at the time but scores 
of Britons wrote scorching eye-witness 
letters next day, thoroughly scared the 
Municipality of Nuremberg which looks to 
tourists for revenue. 


ITALY 
“Good! Very Good!” 


Another goal won gloriously by Italians 
last week justified the electric signs set 
up in Rome to welcome back Italy’s Air 
Armada from the Chicago Exposition with 
this blazing boast: “At the Order of Il 
Duce All Goals Are Reached!” (Time, 
Aug. 21). 

At the Dictator’s order a fleet of Italian 
super-liners has been built during the past 
eight years and merged into the Italian 
Line. Last week the largest of these ships, 
the sleek two-funneled 51,100-ton Rex, 
fourth largest liner in the world, dashed 
from Gibraltar toward Manhattan, against 
hard winds, heavy seas and part of the 
time through fog, receiving orders radio- 
telephoned twice a day from Rome by 
grizzled, dynamic Minister of Communi- 
cations Count Costanzo Ciano whose 
handsome young son Count Galeazzo 
Ciano is Premier Mussolini’s son-in-law. 
The orders were to burn nearly twice as 
much oil as on an ordinary crossing, push 
the speed of the Rex up higher than a 
liner had ever steamed before and win for 
Italy at one stroke the two most coveted 
Atlantic records—fastest crossing, longest 
day’s run. 

During the whole voyage tall, patrician, 
spear-bearded Captain Francesco Tar- 
abotto of the Rex snatched scarcely two 
hours sleep out of each 24, constantly 
paced the bridge. Below decks the four 
turbines of 130,000 rated horsepower and 
the 14 boilers which burn 700 tons of oil 
a day to drive the Rex at her usual 26 
knots were devouring 1,100 tons. As 
jovial, ruddy Chief Engineer Luigi Risso 
turned on more & more steam, pushed up 
the pace from the Rex’s fast norm to a 
terrific, record average speed of 28.92 
knots both officers and passengers noticed 
with surprise that vibration seemed less 
as the perfectly balanced propulsive ma- 
chinery whirred to its highest rhythms. 
On the last day out the Rex set an all- 
time liner’s record by steaming 736 sea 
miles in 24 hours at an average speed of 
29.61 knots. 

Passengers, who included such aristo- 
crats of Rome’s oldest families as Prince 
Domenico Orsini and Princess Maria 
Borghese, learned officially of Italy’s great 
triumph on the night before reaching 
Manhattan when they read this notice 
sent down from the bridge by weary but 
exuberant Captain Tarabotto: 

“Notwithstanding great part of crossing 
hindered by strong opposite winds and 
heavy fog, Rex beats all preceding records 
as to speed as well as to time spent in 
crossing Atlantic Ocean. . . . Such resuit 
entitles the Rex to the blue ribbon.” 


All the way up Manhattan harbor the 
Rex, decked with code flags, received 
flag and siren salutes from liners, ferry- 
boats and tugs, reached her pier amid 
frenzied cheering. After sounding the 
Rex’s great whistle one last time Captain 
Tarabotto rushed into his cabin, “I cried 
like a child!” he said afterward. “I wept 
for my beloved dead mother that I could 
not send her news of this great joy!” 


Over the radio telephone came a mes- 
sage from Minister of Communications 
Count Ciano, said to have been relayed 


‘ 














International 
CapTAIN TARABOTTO, ENGINEER Risso 


For them, a sea blue ribbon. 


direct from J] Duce. “Good! Very good!” 


“T am satisfied,” beamed Captain Tar- 
abotto. 

“Notice that the Rex is not dirty!” 
exulted Chief Engineer Risso. ‘Her 
superstructure is not streaked with par- 
tially consumed oil as has been the case 
after record crossings of some ships. That 
means that the digestion of her boilers 
was perfect!” 

Until the Rex triumphed last week Ger- 
many’s Europa held the Atlantic record 
with an average speed of 27.92 knots over 
the 3,149-sea-mile course from Cherbourg 
to Ambrose Lightship which she covered 
last month in four days, 16 hours, 48 min- 
utes. Last week the Rex with an average 
speed of 28.92 knots (exactly one knot 
faster than the Europa) steamed the 
longer course of 3,181 sea miles from 
Gibraltar to Ambrose Lightship in the 
shorter time of four days, 13 hours, 58 
minutes. Until the Rex’s trip, the record 
for one day’s run was held by Germany’s 
Europa which did 713 miles in 24 hr. on 
her maiden voyage in 1930. 

Shipping speed experts, who have al- 
ways believed that the German ships have 
knots in reserve, expect them to beat the 
Rex’s record of last week, expect the Ger- 
mans eventually to be beaten again by the 
Rex’s sister ship the Conte di Savoia 
which is supposed to have still more re- 
serve speed. 


RUSSIA 


“No Cannibalism” 

Newspaper correspondents have steadily 
stressed the fact that Russians are har. 
vesting bumper wheat crops this year 
(Trme, July 3). But they believe tha 
there is still famine, left over from las 
year’s poor crop. Nervous, the Soviet 
Government last week bottled up all for. 
eign correspondents in Moscow, refused to 
permit them to travel in the provinces 
unless it could be certain what they are 
looking for. 

From Berlin, fortnight ago, famed Cor- 
respondent Walter Duranty of the New 
York Times cabled a dispatch which the 
Soviet censors would scarcely have 
passed: “Except in the largest cities and 
the most important industrial centres the 
food supply has been reduced below what 
are generally regarded as the minimum 
requirements, and even in the favored 
localities there has been much distress, 
The almost inevitable consequence has 
been an increased death rate from such 
maladies as typhus, dysentery, dropsy and 
various infantile disorders.” 

Last week Theodor Cardinal Innitzer 
Vienna’s archbishop, appealed to the 
world to rescue “millions” in Russia from 
famine which he predicted would be at 
its peak in four months. Declared he 
“Famine conditions there are accompanied 
by such cruel phenomena of mass starva- 
tion as infanticide and cannibalism.” 

Tartly retorted a Foreign Office official 
in Moscow: “There is no cannibalism 
and, I may say, there are no Cardinals in 
Soviet Russia.” 

Nevertheless, last week without war- 
ing or explanation the price of bread was 
doubled in all Russian Government stores 


CHINA 
Triumphant Bumpkin 


Other Chinese war lords and the Gov- 
ernment fear him. Cultured Chines 
statesmen, most of them proud of their 
foreign university degrees, call him 3 
bumpkin and a clown. Perhaps no Chines 
love him except the coarse, humble masses 
from which he sprang. Last week thes 
chuckled as tall, mighty-bellied War Lor 
Feng Yu-hsiang returned with a broa(, 
triumphal grin from his three-month mil 
tary escapade in Chahar Province north 
of Peiping which nearly plunged Japan 
and China into fresh war (Tre, June §, 
et seq.). 

After capturing the outpost of Dolonno: 
from a mixed Manchukuo-Japanese 4! 
rison, smart Marshal Feng summoned @l 
China to join his “struggle for righteous 
ness.” This crucially embarrassed. < 
Chinese Government of wasp-walste? 
Generalissimo Chiang Kaishek who had 
made and is striving to keep a precaridl 
peace with. Japan. For weeks Chinese 
patriots sent fighting funds to War Lori 
Feng, who had fancy arm bands with 
fighting mottoes expensively stitched ° 
his soldiers’ sleeves, then suddenly *: 
nounced, “I am going into retiremen 
(Time, Aug. 14). Last week the Gover 
ment of slim, shrill Generalissimo Chiang 
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had to send a private train to bring huge, 
rumbling War Lord Feng triumphantly 
home from Chahar. He reached Peiping 
like a conqueror, traveling with an entire 
regiment as his bodyguard, grinning and 
cracking his barnyard jokes at ‘Chiang 
and his Government who think they can 
make themselves foreigners by putting on 
trousers, eating with knives and forks and 
leaping about on smooth dance floors 
clutching a woman!” 

In Peiping jovial Feng flatly denied that 
Japanese with bombing planes have re- 
captured Dolonnor. “Lies! Lies!” he 
grinned when told that the recapture had 
just been confirmed by both Chinese Pre- 
mier Wang Ching-wei and the Japanese 
War office. Still grinning and munching 
ripe fruit, War Lord Feng pulled out of 
Peiping on his special train for Tientsin. 
Half way there he and his regiment 
changed to an armored train sent up from 
Shantung Province by his fellow war lord 
Governor Han Fu-chu of Shantung whom 
he appears to trust. 

Under Han’s protection Feng lived dur- 
ing the summer of 1932 on Taishan, the 
Sacred Mountain near Confucius’ birth- 
place in Shantung, and proceeded to re- 
turn there last week “‘as the climate is 
good for my asthma.” Chinese expected 
Feng’s “asthma’”’-—a standing joke—to last 
until he sees a fresh chance to rush forth 
on another profitable military escapade. 
During his previous retirement the League 
of Nations Lytton Commission investi- 
gating Japan’s seizure of Manchuria tried 
to consult Feng on Taishan, were turned 
away by the excuse that he was ill. 

“I was not ill!’ announced War Lord 
Feng unblushingly soon afterward. “I 
should have been humiliated to meet the 
league Commission. ...I am one of 
this country which, though it boasts a 
population of 450,000,000 cannot safe- 
guard its territory or protect its people, 
but instead begs the League for assistance. 

li this is not disgrace then what is dis- 
grace in this world? . Also it is to be 
regretted that the League Commission 
sent so much of its time sight-seeing in- 
stead of devoting itself to its mission.” 
Yellow Shift 

Since last spring heavy rains have 
‘wollen the two rivers that writhe clear 
across China: deep Yangtze and wide, 
sow Hwang Ho or Yellow River which 
‘i years ago shifted its entire course from 
he south to the north side of the Shan- 
lung Peninsula. Government experts last 
month warned China’s millions that “al- 
host inevitably” the Hwang Ho would 
withe out of its new retaining dikes 
many feet above the surrounding terrain ) 
tack to its old course (Time, July 3). 
last week the Hwang Ho broke its dikes 
a dozen places in Shantung and Honan 
hrovinces, flipped out tentative feelers of 
\ellow water. Like a wandering serpent, 
i¢ mile-wide flood flailed ponderously 
toss Honan Province. Where the old 
ind new beds of the Hwang Ho fork, 
wily water slupped around the cities of 
“engchow, Lanfeng and Kaifeng, drown- 
"1,000 working peasants at one gulp 
tear the latter, 
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CUBA 
Sugar & Shooting 


“They still shoot a lot but they don’t 
bring us more than eight or nine corpses 
a day now. We don’t need to burn them 
in piles any more. I guess today we'll 


have time to wait and bury these in the 
cool of the evening.” 

This homely comment by the morgue 
keeper at Colon Cemetery summed up the 
less important, the bloody side of condi- 
tions in Havana last week as neat little 
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International 
Cusa’s Cespepes & WELLES 
Their problem is big and white. 


Provisional President Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes worked like a nailer to entrench 
his new Government (Time, Aug. 21)- 
Most of Havana was gay and businesslike 
again, even though shots were heard every 
few hours as long-oppressed Cubans con- 
tinued their man hunt to kill every mem- 
ber of ousted Tyrant Machado’s detested 
terrorist squads, the Porra, blamed by all 
Cuba for countless political murders and 
ghastly torture of prisoners. Meanwhile 
the big white Cuban problem which most 
worried Provisional President de Cespedes, 
U. S. Ambassador Welles and President 
Roosevelt was—and seems likely to re- 
main—sugar. 

Barometer of Progress. “The destiny 
of Cuba is in the balance,” cried Provi- 
sional President de Cespedes last week. 
“The price of sugar is the barometer of 
Cuban progress. Without a fair profit 
Cuba cannot produce sugar and the re- 
sources of the Government will diminish.” 

The U. S. sugar stake in Cuba, virtually 
a one-crop country, can be estimated from 
the fact that U. citizens own through 
corporate investments nearly 70°, of the 
islands’ sugar production. Their sugar 
bonds, debentures and stocks, bought for 
some $600,000,000, are worth today 
than $50,000,000, and at that the U. S. in- 
vestor has been lucky. Small Cuban pro- 
ducers, unable to compete with the big 
corporate plantations, have been ruined on 


less 





a nationwide scale, driven to suicide and 
beggary. 

As the able lawyer representing Cuba’s 
sugar interests, tall, stalwart, snowy- 
crested Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne put 
through the International Agreement 
(“Chadbourne Plan”), running from 1930 
to 1935, by which its signatories—Cuba, 
Java and the European beet sugar bloc 
(Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Jugoslavia)—hoped to win 
a profitable price for sugar by heroic sacri- 
fices in production. Cuba under Tyrant 
Machado made the greatest sacrifice, cut 
her production by 60%, but the ensuing 
rise in sugar prices did not begin to com- 
pensate. 

Cuba’s future appeared to hang on nego- 
tiations into which Ambassador Welles 
plunged last week, to permit enough 
Cuban sugar to enter the U. S. at “Roose- 
velt prices” to restore living wages among 
the island’s cane cultivators and thus prop 
up politically the new Government of 
President de Cespedes. Under no illusions 
last week as to who could make or break 
him, small Senor de Cespedes publicly em- 
braced tall Ambassador Welles (see cut), 
lauded him in repeated public eulogies. 


What Cuba fears is that the U. S. beet 
sugar producers and the cane sugar men 
from Florida, Louisiana, Puerto Rico, 


Hawaii and the Philippines may succeed 
in their present drive at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to have U. S. imports 
of Cuban sugar reduced by a drastic quota 
to 1,700,000 short tons per annum—less 
than Cuba has exported to the U. S. in any 
year during the past generation. 

Cubans hoped that President Roosevelt 

would support their plea for a quota of 
not less than 2,200,000 short tons. Ever 
since the U. S. helped Cuba win independ- 
ence from Spain, Cuban sugar has enjoyed 
a U. S. tariff preference of 20° Cubans 
hoped that President Roosevelt would use 
his executive power to raise this preferen- 
tial to 50%. In Washington the Presi- 
dent, careful not to antagonize U. S. sugar 
interests, was publicly mum about his 

Cuban sugar policy last week, but at least 
one member of the new Cuban Cabinet 
seemed to think he knew what it was. This 
knowing member was Edouardo J. Chibas, 
President of the Cuban Society of Engi- 
neers and an exile ‘living in Washington 
and New York until he was appointed 
Cuba’s new Minister of Public Works. As 
he sailed for Havana last week Dr. Chibas 
exulted: “Cuba will go forward if we can 
get the new deal that President Roosevelt 
has promised: increasing the Cuban sugar 
quota here reducing the tariff on 
sugar.” 

Digging in at Havana. During the 
week President Roosevelt withdrew from 
Havana harbor the two U. S. destroyers 
Claxton and Taylor which he sent “to pro- 
tect American lives.” Secretary of State 
Hull said they had been sent only to give 
“moral support.” 

In the Cuban Treasury, which President 
Cespedes had expected to find empty, 
new Secretary of the eee Dr. 

Joaquin Martinez Saenz found $2,500,000 
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Tax collections, which became impossible 


to enforce during the last months of the 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Machado regime, were found to be in such 
a chaos of arrears that Dr. Saenz spoke 
ominously of a “possibly necessary mora- 
torium.” Manhattan bankers, who esti- 
mate Cuba’s external funded debt at 
$160,000,000, declared hopefully that 
under President Machado the national 
revenues were always sufficient to service 
this debt and ought to be so still. Irate 
Cubans pointed out that, excepting the 
Army and Navy, Cuba's entire Govern- 
mental personnel down to the lowest post- 
master have been unpaid for months and 
that the Treasury owes staggering sums to 
long unpaid contractors. Clearly the new 
Government cannot dig in without a com- 
plete reorganization of Cuban finances. 
This reorganization Ambassador Welles 
got under way in a long telephone talk 
with Acting U. S. Assistant Secretary of 
State Jefferson Caffery who soon after- 
ward began to assemble a commission of 
U. S. fiscal experts, rumor being that it 
will be led to Cuba, by Princeton’s famed 
Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer, repeated- 
ly “Financial Doctor” to sick Latin Amer- 
ican treasuries (Time, Nov. 16, 1931).* 

President de Cespedes, still in almost 
hourly contact with Ambassador Welles, 
proceeded to accept the resignations of 
Cuba’s Supreme Court Justices (mostly 
scared Machado henchmen who were glad 
enough to resign), set about appointing a 
new Supreme Court. Since Cuba’s Con- 
gress was also packed with Machado 
henchmen, many of them fleeing for their 
lives last week, a strong Cuban sentiment 
arose to declare Congress dissolved. This 
Ambassador Welles strongly and success- 
fully resisted, since he feared such a move 
would impair the constitutionality of the 
new Government in U. S. eyes. 

“Congress still exists!” firmly pro- 
claimed President de Cespedes, but Cu- 
bans guessed that a quorum of the fright- 
ened legislators will never be assembled. 

Four times last week Havana got a new 
Chief of Police, ending up with Major 
Alfredo Boffil. Meanwhile proceedings 
were started to extradite Tyrant Machado 
from his refuge at British Nassau. Since 
His Majesty’s Government will permit 
extradition only for non-political crimes, 
the Cuban authorities charged former 
President Machado and several escaped 
members of his Cabinet with “murder.” 
“fraud,” “embezzlement” and a host of 
other civil crimes. 

Five times during the week Cubans re- 
joiced at premature reports that patriots 
had shot and killed Havana’s detested 
former Police Chief Antonio Ainciart, 
odious “because he personally supervised 
the tortures ordered by Machado.” Fi- 
nally, according to the testimony of Cuban 
Air Corps Lieut. Augustin Gutierrez, 

*President Roosevelt, who originally appointed 
Mr. Welles Assistant Secretary of State in 
Charge of Latin American Affairs and then sent 
him to Cuba as mediator (Timer, May 15), let it 
be known last week that he wants Mr. Welles 
back in Washington as soon as practicable to 
initiate trade negotiations with all Latin Amer- 
ican nations, prepare the way for the next Pan- 
American Conference. On Mr. Welles’s return, 
according to the State Department, Mr. Caffery 
will succeed him in Havana as Ambassador and 
will round out a new U. S.-Cuba trade treaty. 
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Wide World 


SENoRA Macuapo & Kin* 
They went to Philadelphia, New York “might be too hot.” 


“Ainciart was cornered in a house in the 
Almendares section, where he had gone 
into hiding after the military coup of last 
Saturday. He was alone and when he saw 
himself surrounded with no avenue of 
escape he jerked out a revolver and put 
a bullet through his brain, dying in- 
stantly.” 

Death was not the end of Terrorist 
Ainciart. Soldiers, hoping to prevent too 
savage a celebration, rushed the corpse out 
to a small cemetery 15 mi. from Havana 
and two miles beyond the end of the 
trolley line. Insatiable, a mob of men and 
women trudged out to scream curses at 
Ainciart’s remains which lay sprawled on 
a slab in the cemetery morgue. Again 
soldiers intervened, hastily buried the 
body naked and without a coffin. Still un- 
appeased, mobsters soon dug it up, rushed 
earth-stained Corpse Ainciart to “the 
centre of Cuban culture.” the great square 
in front of Havana University. Sharp 
knives did their work of mutilation. A 
humorist stuck a cigar between the teeth 
of Corpse Ainciart as it was being hung 
by the neck from an arc light beneath 
which a bonfire was lighted. While flesh 
sizzled the mob danced around and around 
with blood-curdling yells until the rope 
burned through. Before a new rope could 
be found an ambulance dashed up. Brave 
internes, finding the mob partially sated, 
picked up the charred flesh and bones, 
made off with them amid shouts of, 
“Dump Ainciart into the sea! He’s not 
fit to be buried in a cemetery with human 
beings !”’* 

During the week President de Cespedes 
and Ambassador Welles failed to stop the 
night & day man hunt to kill Machadistas 
but they did settle the strike of dock work- 
ers which paralyzed freight loading in Ha- 
vana harbor, deprived the Government of 
much-needed custom revenues. Employ- 
ers recognized the workers’ union, agreed 
to rotation of jobs. To promote swiftest 

*For an up-to-the-minute chronicle of mis- 
deeds and horrors in Cuba since Spanish times 
see Carleton Beals’s newly published The Crime 
of Cuba (Lippincott, $3). 


possible sugar negotiations with President 


Roosevelt, President de Cespedes named 
as Cuban Ambassador to the U. S. an e- 


iled Cuban diplomat who was already in 
Washington last 
Manuel Marguez Sterling who was bom 
in Lima, Peru, is proud of his descent fro 
a Scotsman named Sterling who migrated 
to Spain 300 years ago. 

Matriarch Machado. After escaping 
from Cuba to Key West last fortnight 
Machado’s large, heavy-featured spous 
Senora Elvira Machado—from whom |! 
has been estranged for five years—ar 
rived in West Philadelphia on a privat 
car last week with her three daughters 
five granddaughters and three sons-in-lav 
the most famed being Son-in-Law Jos 
(“Wood Louse”) Obregon, thus_ nick 
named after Cubans learned how 
handled shiploads of lumber donated | 
Cuba by the American Red Cross after 
the 1926 hurricane. 

On the way up from Florida, Matriarch 
Machado & Family were so frighten 
that they cooked their own meals in he: 
private car, hastily got off the train 
West Philadelphia when told that the 
might be mobbed in New York. “Driv 
us to the nearest good hotel!” commant 
Son-in-Law Obregon, taking the lead in 
fleet of taxis into which piled Machaé 
refugees and railway police. . 

At the Pennsylvania Hotel, bellboys 0 
served that Son-in-Law Obregon had ! 
ruffle through a roll of $1,000 bills betor 
he found anything small enough to pi 
the taxis. Installed in a 16-room suite 0! 
the roth floor of the hotel, the Macha 
grandchildren wept. Matriarch Macha 
talked on the telephone with her husbat 
in Nassau, was told, “Everything 1s ‘ 
right. Stay where you are!” c 

After this Sr. Obregon beamingly t0 
reporters: “We have plenty of money..- 
We thought New York might be 
hot. . We are stopping here becaus 
we feel Philadelphia is such a quiet ot 
and will be restful for the children. 


. . . . ‘jp 
*Son-in-law Obregon, standing in middle. 
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GOODYEAR COMPASS ENDLESS 


BELT 


IDLER-~EQUIPPED BEATER DRIVE 
OF 
CHEMICAL PAPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


FOR 


HOLYOKE 


DRIVING PULLEY 16 IN DIAMETER— 


21 
—72 
IDLER—12° IN DIAMETER. 
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IN DIAMETER, AT 133 R.PM 
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SPECIFIED: GOODYEAR COMPASS BELT, 


20° WIDE, 36° 4%." LONG, 12’ C 


v7. 


His is the story of a new record 
low in belting costs on a hard, 
belt-eating drive. 


lt reveals the cost-cutting service 





ofa Goodyear Compass Belt speci- 
fied to its job by the G.T.M.— 


Goodyear Technical Man. 








lhis belt was installed October 5, 
1931, on an idler-equipped beater 
trive of the Chemical Paper Manu- 







feturing Company, Holyoke, Mass. 





lis original cost was less than half 





he cost of previous belts used on 





this drive. 





lhose earlier belts had to be re- 


‘onditioned every three months at 
vcost of $75 per belt each time 
hey were rebuilt. The Goodyear 


Compass Belt already has delivered 
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19 months of trouble-free service 


and is still in good condition. 


Are you interested in cost reduc- 
tions like that for your plant? If 
you are, we earnestly recommend 
that you take up your belting, hose 
and other equipment problems with 
the G.T.M. His analyses of individ- 
val plant requirements, and the 
scientific construction of Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods, are 
resulting in lower operating and 
maintenance costs in large and 


small plants all over the world. 


The G.T.M. will come to your plant 
and cooperate with your operating 






MASS. 










officials on request to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif., 
or your nearest Goodyear Me- 


chanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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washroom satisfaction — the unbleached kraft fibres SS 
are so soothing to tender skins—that DUBLTOWLS are 

preferred by both patrons and employes as “More De- The Blue E 
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New v. Old 

If the National Recovery Administra- 
tion has anything to do with the Bible, the 
President of the U. S. has not mentioned 
it, beyond referring to ‘“money-changers 
in the Temple” in his inaugural address. 
But last month in a radio address to the 
nation, Donald Randall Richberg, general 
counsel of the NRA, said: “This is 
not a war of man against man. It is rather 
a war of ideas—the co-operative idea 
against the idea of unrestrictive competi- 
tion—the idea of national welfare against 
the idea of unrestrictive self-seeking—the 
New Testament against the Old Testament 
—the Sermon on the Mount against the 
Mosaic Law.” 

U. S. Christians took no particular no- 
tice, but certain Jews became excited. The 
American Jewish Congress and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee remonstrated di- 
rectly. Counsel Richberg, no Jew, was 
deeply embarrassed. Last week he issued 
an elaborate apology. 

“[have been surprised and shocked,” he 
said. “The fact is that I was not thinking 
interms of religion but in terms of politi- 
caleconomy. I was not considering differ- 
ent faiths, but a changing social order— 





Acme 
NRA’s RICHBERG 
The Blue Eagle did not mean to perch on 
the Bible. 


one period of history and another. I had 
ot the slightest intention of raising a 
heological issue*. I readily concede 
that the phrasing of my thought was un- 


—.. 


"In his Sermon on the Mount, Christ referred 
the Mosaic Law throughout, expounding and 
mplifying it. In several cases He quoted the 
words of Moses and set against them His own 
pinciples, thus: “Ye have heard that it hath been 
‘tid, An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
But | say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
pom to him the other also. Ye have heard 
es bbe hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
‘aghbor, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
a Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
hin, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
wm which despitefully use you and persecute 
you," (Matthew: 5: 38—44). 


fortunate, particularly at the present time 
when my remarks might be given an im- 
plication wholly unintended; and I regret 
deeply that they seemed to reflect in the 
slightest degree upon the Jewish people or 
religion.” 

The Congress and the Committee pub- 
licized Counsel Richberg’s apology with an 
air of satisfaction. The militant American 
Hebrew & Jewish Tribune editorialized: 
“Somewhat feeble. ‘i 

pail 
Patriarch in the U. S. 

If at the age of 40 Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy had been possessed by a God, and if 
the God now resided in her great-grand- 
son, that young man might resemble a 
Japanese young man who last week was 
journeying exuberantly through the U. S. 
Shozen Nakayama, 28, is Patriarch of 
Tenrikyo, a Shinto sect claiming 5,000,000 
followers throughout the world. 

Shinto (“The Way of the Gods’) is 
Japan’s indigenous religion, a. ceremonial 
system of nature-worship and ancestor- 
worship. It contains little of theology 
save belief in immortality, but acquired a 
religious guise during its long subordina- 
tion to Buddhism. There are two forms 
of Shintoism, one non-sectarian and an- 
cillary to the State, the other sectarian 
and divided into 13 officially-recognized 
groups, plus many smaller, unofficial ones. 
Keynote of Shinto belief is to venerate 
the Sun Goddess, Great Ancestress of the 
Imperial House. To pray for the welfare 
of the Japanese Emperor is to pray for 
the welfare of the whole nation. Next 
thing is to seek Cleanliness and Purity 
(washing the hands and if possible rinsing 
the mouth before approaching a shrine) 
and to avoid the contamination of Death 
and Bloo 1. 

Out of Shinto 95 years ago emerged 
Japan's Mary Baker Eddy, Mrs. Miki 
Nakayama. She received her God, preached 
his doctrine that’ man is created for Hap- 
piness. She wrote psalms, performed 
cures. Like Mrs. Eddy (but some 30 
years before her) she preached that dis- 
ease is illusion. She warned her followers 
that trouble comes from eight kinds of 
“dust” which must be cast away: covet- 
ing, grudging, passion, hatred, enmity, 
fury, greed, haughtiness. 

In 1887, aged 89, Mrs. Nakayama 
“ascended into Heaven.” Named Ten- 
rikyo after the town where it centred, 
her cult flourished, first under official con- 
trol, later (since 1908) as an independent 
Shinto sect. There are now 60,000-odd 
preachers, 10,000-odd churches including 
30 in North America (half of them in 
California). Tenrikyo is active in pros- 
elytizing, maintaining schools, a publish- 
ing house, a mission department and an 
orphanage. 

It was partly mission work that brought 
Tenrikyo’s young Patriarch to the U. S., 
to observe U. S. ways at home just as the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry ob- 
served them in the East. With five young 
secretaries, pudgy, bespectacled Shozen 
Nakayama visited some of his Western 
churches, traveled on to Washington, 
Manhattan, Boston and Chicago, where 
this month they were to represent Shinto 


at a World Fellowship of Faiths meeting. 
The Eastern cities were scarcely aware 
that they had as visitor a personage whom 
5.000,000 people believe to be potentially 
divine. 

Patriarch Nakayama & party 
enjoy the U. S., especially relishing straw- 
berry ice cream, roast beef and fried 
chicken but regretting the lack of good 


tila 
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heartily 








Boston Globe 
PATRIARCH SHOZEN NAKAYAMA 


His great-grandmother scouted disease. 


boiled rice. The Patriarch greatly desired 
to go to Chicago by airplane but his five 
secretaries put their feet down. “Suppose 
you crashed?” said they. In Manhattan 
Patriarch Nakayama thrice 
Empire State Building. He 
Patrick’s Cathedral because he 
Tenrikyo has much in common with Ro- 
man Catholicism—its ritual is complicated 
and he as Patriarch wears elaborate robes. 
(But Tenrikyo includes rhythmic d 
camp-meetings.) One of Japan’s best jiu- 
jitsu. wrestlers, the Patriarch admires 
baseball. In Washington he saw _ the 
Yankees and Senators play but liked them 
less than young, fat, vigorous Japanese 
players. 


visited the 
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Assumption 

Some Irish Catholics say: “On Lady’s 
Day there’s a cure in the waters.” Last 
week came Lady’s Day—the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Though the Church provides for no such 
celebration, indeed’ frowns upon it as su- 
perstitious, many a Catholic in Ireland and 
in Irish-settled districts of the U S. 
to the waters. Especially crowded were the 
sea beaches fringing New York City. On 
Staten Island, believers arose at dawn, 
thinking that the earlier the dip the more 
sure the cure. Method of seeking cures— 
for anything from headache to cancer—is 
to bathe thrice, praying the while. But t! 
old and the obese content themselves with 
a few splashes. 

Less credulous Catholics have the full 
approval of the Church in offering novenas 
(nine-day prayers) in honor of the Virgin, 
and going on solemn Assumption proces- 
sions through their parishes. The Assump- 
tion is one of six holy days of obligation 
for U. S. Catholics, on which mass must 
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be attended as on Sunday, under pain of 
mortal sin. The underlying idea—that the 
body of Virgin Mary was taken up into 
Heaven—is universally believed by Cath- 
olics. Yet its origin is lost in antiquity. 
Some say that Mary died at 69, others 
at 72 or 75. Jerusalem and Ephesus both 
claimed to have been her deathplace. How 
she died is not recorded, but theologians 
argue (in terms which to them are as 
exact as mathematics) that because fleshly 
dissolution could not come to Christ’s 
Mother. she died of love. The Assumption 
into Heaven is supposed to have taken 
place from three to 4o days later. Theo- 
logians hold that her body & soul were re- 
united, her Jewish burial garments cast off 
and herself taken into Heaven, unlike 
Jesus Christ “who went up thither by His 
own power.” By an apocryphal tradition, 
the Apostles were miraculously assembled 
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N.Y. Public Library Collection 
Mary’s ASSUMPTION (BY TITIAN ) 
Around Staten Island, splashings at dawn. 


by God to see Mary’s empty tomb. But 
no record of such an event has been found 
The Church recounts such traditions only 
to keep them alive, knowing well that no 
historian could make the Assumption seem 
more glowing and real than the imagina- 
tion of the pious or the brush of a great 
painter (see cut). 

Celebration of the Assumption as a 
feast followed soon after belief in it grew 
up. In about the year 700 the date for it 
was fixed at Aug. 15. Popes have declared 
the Assumption is a probable opinion, but 
none has yet solemnly incorporated it in 
the Church's articles of faith (despite 200 
bishops having petitioned to this effect in 
1870), as are the Virgin Mary’s other 
three “privileges” — perpetual virginity, 
freedom from sin during her lifetime, 
freedom from original sin (Immaculate 
Conception). 


CINEMA 








The New Pictures 

Morning Glory (RKO). This banal 
story adapted from a play by Zée Akins 
brings a stagestruck young girl (Katharine 
Hepburn) from Vermont to a Manhattan 
theatrical office where her naive conceit 
amuses a famed producer (Adolphe Men- 
jou), engages the admiration of a play- 


wright (Douglas Fairbanks Jr.) and the 
friendly tutelage of an old actor (C. 


Aubrey Smith). She vainly loves the pro- 
ducer, uses the other two. When the star 
of a play demands an impossible salary 
raise 15 minutes before opening night 
curtain, the understudy turns out to be 
the little girl from Vermont who steps into 
the star’s place, leaves critics and friends 
groggy with awe. 

From this immemorial fairy tale, the 
delicate, muscled face of Heroine Hepburn 
shines out like a face on a coin. Of the 
brash little provincial she makes a 
strangely distinguished character, a little 
mad from hunger and dreams, absurdly 
audacious and trusting. Since Christopher 
Strong, she has toned down her strident 
voice, taken off some of her angular swank 
in gesture and strut, found other ways to 
register emotion than by dilating her 
nostrils. In Morning Glory she convinced 
Manhattan audiences that the playwright 
had good reason to feel she had the mak- 
ings of a great actress. Flawless with 
women, Director Lowell Sherman tried to 
make all the men act in his own twitching 
style. 


casi 

The Power & the Glory (Fox). Hot 
with his campaign to make Paramount 
sorry it let him go last September, pear- 
faced, bankrupt Jesse Louis Lasky was 
badly wanting something he could call a 
cinema novelty when able Playwright 
Preston Sturges brought him the 60-page 
script of this sentimental tale of a U. 5S. 
railroad tycoon. Clapping his hands, Mr. 
Lasky told Director William K. Howard 
to shoot it exactly as written, and forth- 
with broadcast a huge publicity about a 
revolutionary cinema technic called “nar- 
ratage.”’ Narratage is a method a cen- 
tury old in fiction writing, perfected in the 
short novels of Joseph Conrad and the 
short stories of O. Henry: -the trick of 
chopping a story’s straight time sequence 
into parts, rearranging them arbitrarily 
and issuing them through the mouth of a 
bystander. 

The Power & the Glory opens with a 
suicide tycoon’s funeral, attended by one 
true mourner, the tycoon’s boyhood chum 
and confidential secretary. Back in his 
own parlor, the secretary tells his curious 
wife what a great good man was the late 
Tom Garner (Spencer Tracy). The wife 
rates Garner contrarily, a wicked, brutal, 
libidinous ingrate. The secretary attempts 
to come at the conscientiously mixed 
truth by “narrataging” the tycoon’s life. 
His coaxing voice drones on through the 
subsequent flashbacks, now & then speaks 
for the characters as they open their syn- 
chronized mouths, sometimes stops to let 
the characters speak for themselves. The 
story becomes an argument between secre- 
tary and wife in which her specific accusa- 
tions are indirectly answered by flash- 





backs, broken by an occasional return to 
the secretary’s parlor for a new accusation, 

With the transitional remark, “Why. it 
seems only yesterday . tycoon and 
satellite become James Whitcomb Riley 
boys in a swimming hole. Then, “in no 
time at all he was president of the road,” 








CoLLEEN Moore 


Four years inspired her. 


bullying the directors of Chicago & South 
Western Railway into buying a little road 
for spite. Then a flashback to his first 
trackwalking days, his courtship of prim, 
big-eyed Sally (Colleen Moore). Then a 
flash forward to his troubles with his 
spoiled collegian son at whose angry look 
he says, “Don’t look at me that way, boy. 
You're giving away too much weight.” 
Then a flashback to his self-education 
when ambitious Sally walked track in his 
stead, his first promotion, his son’s birth 
Then another flash forward to middle-age 
when the divorcée daughter of a rival 
tycoon saves her father’s business life by 
persuading Garner to fall in love with her 
This leads to the price of “the power and 
the glory”: the broken-hearted suicide o! 
Sally with the question, “Why shouldni 
you do what you want to once before you 
die?” This catapults the doomed tycoon 
on into marriage with the divorcée, into 
a brutal handling of a bloody strike, into 
his wife’s affair with his son until, finally, 
full of “power and glory,” peeled of sell- 
respect, he dies by his own hand. 

Playwright Sturges, no O. Henry, 00 
Conrad, has ordered his parts to diminish 
the suspense, not to heighten it. With 4 
technic calling for smart treatment, he has 
used it on the simplest possible problems, 
the simplest types of characters: the sentl- 
mental bully, Spencer Tracy; busy, smus, 
clean-toothed Colleen Moore; wickedl) 
beauteous Helen Vinson; the caddish 50” 
Clifford Jones. Like Producer Lasky, 
Colleen Moore was making a . comeback 
too, hers after a four-year absence from 
films. She and Spencer Tracy, their emo 
tions confined largely to work and sorrow, 
gave performances rated by Manhattan 
critics as “inspired.” 
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— HE South has pride of Pastanda march of the nation to prosperity. 
n his - . 4 P nater Fi ; 7 
An great will to build a greater Fu- International Trucks, made by a 

, mn. . s) @ e 4 

age | Me: From Tidewater Virginia south- corporation whose antecedents go 
rival 9 Ward to the Gulf and southwestward back over a century to \ irginia and 


ad to the Mississippi and beyond, the the year 1831, stand high in the esteem 
rand weord of the South is best told as a of the South. Tens of thousands of 
je of § Send of glamour and achievement. Internationals haul an incalculable 


ri lis s 3a made againat a hackor 
dh isstory is made against a background tonnage over southern highways. 


jos quality and distinction. Below the Mason and Dixon Line 

into Peopled with the descendants of International Harvester maintains , 

4 thepioneers, alert with modern ambi- Company-owned service at 57 points International Trucks and Service. 
we lon, the states of the South are going —the largest Company-owned truck We recommend Internationals to 


you on the basis of the complete 


brward with a new national deal that — service organization in the South. The : ; ; 
satisfaction they are rendering a le- 


y, “4 las recognized their especial potenti- American Bakeries Company, the 
ninis' alitiiac ‘ = ‘ . ‘ 

ith a ities, Great resources are at their Dr. Pepper Company and Dr. Pepper 
‘ith : 


i mmand. Industry, commerce, and  Bottlers,and the Atlantic Ice and Coal 


gion of owners everywhere. Interna- 
tional sizes range from 42-ton to 712- 








lems, J Miculture, a noble history and a Company are representative institu- ton. Chassis prices $300 up, f.0.b. fac- 
- ‘tategic setting in key with the times, _ tions whose activities cover the South. tory. Ask 64 International branch 
kedly are working together to build a Eachofthese companiesuseshundreds ©" dealer for a demonstration. 

h son and of new fortune in Dixie. The — of trucks, and each one, from officers | INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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THE 


SPOON 


IS THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


If you mix ‘em, you got to stir ‘em 


—but not with a spoon. 


BILLY BAXTER 
CLUB SODA and 
GINGER ALE 


ARE SELF-STIRRING 


they mix a high-ball thoroughly 
without stirring out the bubbles. 


If you don't know the right way 
to mix ‘em, or why stirring with a 
spoon ruins a high-ball, write for 


booklet Florence K. 


If you know how to mix fine high- 
balls, call your dealer for Billy 
Baxter — world’s highest carbona- 
tion, positively self-stirring. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 


UST as New England’s business life 
centres around Boston, the Hub City, 
so does Boston’s business activity revolve 
around the Parker House, famous hostelry. 


In addition to convenience of location, 
and a modern, luxurious building, we 
offer visitors to Boston the same high 
quality of accommodation, cuisine and 
service which has attracted travelers to 
the sign of the Parker House for two 
generations. Every room has private bath, 
shower, circulating ice-water, and there 
are plenty of singles at $3. 


On your next trip to Boston, stop at the 
Parker House. We'll be glad to see you. 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 


TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS 


BOS TON 





TIME 


3efore last week’s premiére at Man- 
hattan’s Gaiety Theatre Miss Moore 
primly unveiled a bronze plaque marking 
the scene of “the first public presentation 
of ... the first motion picture in which 
narratage was used as a method of telling 
a dramatic story.” 


Captured (Warner). Into a German 
prison camp come two British officers, 
Leslie Howard and Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
Between their captures, time enough has 
elapsed for Fairbanks to discover that he 
loves Howard’s wife and that she loves 
him. This makes incarceration with How- 
ard intolerable to Fairbanks and he im- 
pulsively escapes by cutting a few lines 
of barbed wire, running to a nearby Ger- 
man airdrome, hitting a mechanic on the 
chin and flying home. But even in War- 
time international law operates to extra- 
dite civilians and soldiers charged with 
rape and murder. On the night of Fair- 
banks’ escape, a milk delivery girl was 
found on the camp grounds raped and mur- 
dered. Nearby was Fairbanks’ coat and a 
letter to him from Howard’s wife, which is 
shown to Howard. Soon a German plane 
drops a note, countersigned by Prisoner 
Howard, requesting Fairbanks’ return. On 
the front-line a white flag is raised. The 
Germans raise another, send out two men. 
The Allied lines send out three, including 
Fairbanks. In No Man’s Land the party 
engages in chitchat, cigaret-exchanging, 
and Fairbanks is handed over. At his 
prison camp trial he refuses to testify, is 
sentenced to be shot, is saved by the actual 
murderer’s note and suicide. As an ade- 
quate finish to this melodramatic tale 
(adapted from Author Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
novel, Fellow Prisoners), the entire prison 
camp escapes. Howard, who has given the 
gentlemanly Commandant (Paul Lukas) 
his word not to try to escape, tricks the 
gate guard down from his parapet, kills 
him with his own gun, mans the parapet 
machine-gun. Thus covered the other 
prisoners stampede the remaining guards, 
bowl over the gates and swarm to the 
nearby airdrome. All together they fly 
home while Hero Howard stays at his 
parapet post until blown up, thus giving 
his wife to Fairbanks and keeping his word 
to the Commandant. 

Effective in the early sequences in which 
a brutal commandant tortures the prison- 
ers is the use of yellow color for shots and 
lamps in night scenes. Ably gloomy is 
Prisoner Howard’s heavy-eyed perform- 
ance. Remarkably feeble is the comedy 
relief supplied by a British cockney and 
a Texas cowboy. Good shot: the escap- 
ing mob of prisoners in murky hand-to- 
hand scrabbling with the airdrome troops. 

Ambitious Douglas Fairbanks Jr., who 
appreciates direction more than most 
Hollywood actors, last week announced 
jointly with his famed father that they will 
play together in three British-made films 
under the direction of German Director 
Alexander Korda. 


Faithful Heart (Helber). 
without 
Herbert 


| He Practically 
direction, able husband & wife 
Marshall and Edna walk 


Best 


| desultorily through this British film whose 


U. S. version has U. S. voices dubbed into 
the print for some of the minor characters. 
In a Southampton pub in 1898 a British 
nerchant marine officer (Marshall) se- 
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duces a barmaid (Edna Best). Twenty 
years later he is a post-War Army officer 
with a rich fiancée and a future when his 
bastard daughter shows up, a smug young 
governess (Edna Best). The fiancée pre. 
tends to like his daughter but does not 
discourage her from running away when 
she decides she is not wanted in her 
father’s home. When Marshall moves to 
follow her the fiancée poses the essential 
issue to him: to choose between his 2- 
year-dead mistress and herself. Thus 
rationally posed, the problem yields an 
irrational solution and Marshall pledges 
allegiance to his dead mistress, abandons 
his fiancée, embarks on a spiritually in- 
cestuous cruise with his daughter. 

The direction is so bad that Mr. & Mrs. 
Marshall, as father and daughter, seem 
to grin self-consciously at one another, 
The hero is named Waverly Ango, the 
heroine Blackie, the fiancée Diana, other 
characters Miss Gatterscombe and Sir 
Gilbert Oughterson. 


After finishing Faithful Heart on a com- 
paratively small salary, Husband Marshall, 





Best & MARSHALL 
Since their marriage, better luck. 


now a bigger box-office name than his wile, 
was scheduled to do another English pic- 
ture with Jeanette MacDonald. Script 
difficulty delayed the start until his Para- 
mount contract called him back to Holly- 
wood whence he is setting out this week 
for Honolulu to do a shipwreck cinema 
called Four Frightened People, with Clav- 
dette Colbert. 

With him goes his wife, leaving theit 
three-month-old daughter with Grand- 
mother Best in London. Marshall, now 
43, and Edna Best Beard Marshall, now 
33, had another wife and husband when 
they first met several years after the War 
she with twin sons, he rickety from Wat 
wounds. Before the War, he had failed as 
an articled clerk, done fairly as a London 
actor. After the War, both succeeded 
slowly on the stage as drawing-room char- 
acters, he despite a marked limp. After 
their marriage in 1928 their luck bright- 
ened rapidly. Hollywood discovered them 
two years ago. Marshall’s best known pi 
tures were Trouble in Paradise, Blond 
Venus, Evenings for Sale. 
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poe the encouraging findings 
about cancer. Too many people 
can see only the dark side of cancer. 
There is a widespread and mistaken 
belief that cancer is incurable and 
that nothing can be done to stop its 
destructive progress. Such belief leads 
people, who have reason to suspect 


its presence, to delay having an exam-’ 


ination—until it is too late. 


Another reason why cancer often 
gains headway is because in its first 
stages it is usually painless and there- 


fore disregarded. 


The majority of cancers 
-in early stages—can be 
successfully and completely 
removed or destroyed by 


Surgery, X-rays or Radium 
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part of the body is often the begin- 
ning of cancer.When any one of the 
first signs of cancer is discovered, 
there is no time to lose. If an early 
discovery is made, the probabilities 
are that surgery, X-rays, or radium 


can effect complete recovery. 


Cancer is neither contagious nor 
hereditary, although the history of 
the disease shows that certain types 
of individuals and certain families 
are more susceptible to cancer than 
others. 


Some forms of cancer are obscure 





hs wife, Wounds that refuse to heal—warts, ==% and can be detected only by a phy- 
lish pic- , pee vz . 
—_ moles, scars and birthmarks that Taare ph sician who has had long experience 
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ei” T METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
, Blonde @ fReDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT a ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YorK, N. Y. 


3M. L. 1 CO. 


| COULD HAVE 
TOLD You! 


TAYLOR STORMOGUIDE. Fairfax model 
accuracy with beauty. Satin black, aluminum 
dial and chrome trim, Size, 5” x 5"’. $10 eacn. 


ON’T LET the weather upset your 

plans. Hours in advance the Taylor 
Stormoguide, shown above, tells you exact- 
ly what the weather will be. As simple to 
read and operate as a clock. And with the 
accuracy of all Taylor Instruments, which 
include thermometers for indoors and out, 
fever thermometers, cooking thermome- 
ters. Write for unusual booklet, giving in- 
teresting facts about the weather... free if 
you address Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and west of the Mississippi 


INSTRUMENTS 


IN INDUSTRY, other types for indicating, recording 
and controlling temperature, pressure and humidity 
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Born. To Dr. Joan MacDonald Mac- 
Kinnon, 25, second daughter of Ramsay 
MacDonald, and Dr. Alastair MacKinnon: 
their first child, a daughter; in Leeds, Eng- 
land. 

Born. To Lawrence Tibbett, singer, 
and Jennie Marston Adams Burgard Tib- 
bett: their first child, a son, weight 74 
lb.; in San Francisco. Baritone Tibbett 
has twin sons, aged 13, by his first mar- 
riage. Mrs. Tibbett has three sons by 
two previous marriages. 

Eloped. Janet Elizabeth Snowden, 19, 
daughter of the late Oilman James Hast- 
ings Snowden, sister of Marion Snowden 
who eloped with Prince Girolamo Rospig- 
liosi (Time, Dec. 14, 1931); and Prince di 
Sirignano don Francesco Caravita of Na- 
ples, 24; in Manhattan. 

Married. Harold Stirling (‘‘Mike’’) 
Vanderbilt, 49, “America’s richest bach- 
elor,” yachtsman, contract bridge expert; 
and Gertrude L. Conaway, 32, of Phila- 
delphia; quietly in Manhattan. 


BER SS 

Married. Anthony Joseph Drexel III, 
20, Philadelphia banker’s scion, great- 
grandson of Jay Gould; and Helen Avis 
Howard, 21, Atlanta socialite; in Wal- 
halla, S. C. 

Divorced. William Powell, cinemactor; 
by his second wife, Carole Lombard 
Powell, cinemactress; in Carson City, 
Nev. Grounds: cruelty (“a very emo- 
tional man, cruel and cross in manner of 
language’). 


Divorced. Adolphe Menjou, cinemac- 
tor; by his third wife, Kathryn Carver 
Menjou, cinemactress; in Los Angeles. 
Grounds: cruelty (fits of rage, profanity). 
By Mrs. Mary Louise Dickerman 
$355,300, to her son, Secretary 
Treasury William Hartman 


Left. 
W oodin: 
of the 
W oodin. 


ae 

Left. By Sir John Reeves Ellerman, 
shipping, breweries, real estate tycoon, 
reputed wealthiest Englishman: £17,000,- 
ooo (currently $75,160,000), in a will 
which disposes of his estate “so far as can 
at present be ascertained.” Total value of 
his estate is expected to be about $140,- 
coo,oo00, of which the British Govern- 
ment will take one-half in death taxes. 
His will, longest in British history, be- 
queaths to employes who have served in 
his companies 14° years or more a month’s 
salary plus 25 percent; to his widow 
$750,000 and a tax-free annuity of $150,- 
000; to his adopted daughter, Mrs. Wini- 
fred MacPherson, $3,000,000 outright and 
$3,000,000 in trust;* to his son, Sir John 
Reeves Ellerman, $3,000,000 outright, 
$10,000,000 in trust and the residue of 
the estate. ‘The will urges executors not 
to seek repayment of loans from persons 
in need, provides a $50,000 fund for any 


*y = 


in 1927, Mrs. MacPherson divorced Robert 
Menzies McAlmon, penniless Greenwich Villager 
whose poems she had read during a visit to the 
U.S. in 1921. Because Poet McAlmon was awed 
by her wealth, she proposed the match herself, 


married him two weeks after their first meeting. 


relatives who may have been forgotten, 
orders a cut of one-third in the bequest of 
anyone who contests the will. A final 
codicil increases all bequests by the 
amount the pound has dropped since Eng- 
land left the gold standard. 

Elected. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, re- 
tiring president cf Harvard: to be chair- 
man of the Motion Picture Research 
Council, succeeding the late Dr. John 
Grier Hibben, president-emeritus _ of 
Princeton; in Manhattan. 


Died. Chester Ellis Wright, 36, No. 9 
U. S. War ace, onetime (1916) holder of 
all Harvard strength records; after a two- 
year fight against Hodgkin’s disease (pro- 
gressive enlargement of lymphatic glands), 
in Boston, 

> 

Died. Alan Francis Winslow, 37, one- 
handed assistant chief of Pan American 
Airways’ foreign department, first U. S. 
aviator to bring down a German plane in 
the War; when he fell from a third-floor 
hotel window; in Ottawa. 

ae 

Died. Ezekiel Sarasohn, 69, longtime 
(1905-28) editor & publisher of the Jewish 
Gazette, founded by his father in 1874, 
and the Jewish Daily News, first Yiddish 
papers published in the U. S.; after long 
illness; in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Died. Anton Witek, 63, Bohemian- 
born violinist, concertmaster of the Ber- 
lin (1894-1904), Boston (1908-1918), 
Frankfort (since 1918) Symphony Orches- 
tras; suddenly; in Winchester, Mass. 

a maine 

Died. Benjamin Thaw, 74, Pittsburgh 
socialite banker and philanthropist, half- 
brother of Harry Kendall Thaw; after 
long illness; in Pittsburgh. 

Died. Frederick Starr, 74, famed ar- 
thropologist, authority on U. S. and Japa- 
nese aborigines, longtime (1895-1923) 
University of Chicago professor; of bron- 
chial pneumonia; in Tokyo. An eccentric 
bachelor who hated women and telephones, 
he made news when he: took a group 0! 
Japan’s hairy Ainus to the St. Louis Ex- 
position in 1904; introduced marihuana 
(dope) cigarets to his Chicago students 

Died. John H. Waters, 74, president 
of National Radiator Corp., of a cerebral 
hemorrhage suffered at the Treasury De- 
partment during a hearing on the reorganl- 
zation of Johnstown, Pa.’s, United States 
National Bank, of which he was president; 
in Washington. 


Died. John Milton Dodson, 74, long 
time (1901-24) dean of medical courses 
at the University of Chicago and dean ol 
students at Rush Medical College, one- 
time editor of Hygeia; of uremia; in Chi- 
cago. 

eee 

Died. Philip Alexander Bruce, 77. his- 
torian of the U. S. South (History of 
Colonial Virginia, Brave Deeds of Con- 
federate Soldiers), brother of Maryland’ 
onetime U. S. Senator William Cabell 
Bruce: after long illness; in Charlottes 
ville, Va. 
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“There, dear---we neednt worry about Scarlet Fever now” 


. CHANCES are that this 


little girl will wever have scarlet 


kver. Her doctor has seen to that. 

For, through recent discoveries, 
medical science now can make prac- 
ically certain that a child will escape 
is dangerous disease. 

This means a great deal more than 
awving the youngster from several 
weks of sickness and quarantine. 
For when you protect a child against 
warlet fever you protect it from the 
threat of the serious complications 
id after-effects that are frequently 


horedangerous than the disease itself. 


The evil that scarlet fever can do,does 
not always depart with the disease. 

Because of it, ears that once heard 
keenly, now must strain . . . necks 
that once were smooth and lovely, 
now are marred by the scars of 
swollen glands that had to be opened 
by the surgeon’s knife . . . hearts 
that once beat normally, now falter 
at their work, and interfere with 
play at the time when play is the 
most important thing in life. 

Talk to your doctor about ahead- 
of-time protection against scarlet 


fever. Let him explain it further, and 


determine whether or not your child 
needs it. Most children do. A few are 
fortunate enough to have an ade- 


quate natural defense. 


See your doctor and see him 
promptly. Your conscience would give 
you little peace if your child were 
forced to go through a siege of scar- 
let fever, with all its attendant dan- 
gers, simply because you did not 


take advantage of this protection. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
The World’s Largest Makers 


of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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@ 1904-05. Russia holds Port Arthur, prize of the Pacific—a seaport free of ice, the real gate The ecor 

her future as a naval power depends on it Port Arthu: 
She concentrates her forces on this key objective. February 8, 1904 sees the Japanese under Togog  concentr 
rout the Russian fleet ... May 1, the investment of the fort...and January 2—after seven months key objectir 
of siege —the surrender of Port Arthur itself ...and Japanese supremacy in the Pacific... this unit. TI 


@ The American family of 1933 is different ~and mak« 
Pp U T T / 3 A M FE K | e A N M A G A Z | N , more than at any time since covered-wagoll The strat 
new family plays together, works together, ‘family cor 
1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite conclusions 
on present-day advertising: ly) 
1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one 2E 


a 
which is most widely read by the whole family—father, mother, 
sons and daughters. 


2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 
bers of the family than any other magazine published.* 


*Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available on request, 
e , f 4 





WE BELIEVE THAT IS 
GOOD STRATEGY. 
IT REACHES ALL BUYING 
FACTORS IN THE FAMILY. 


1 SEE THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE HAS A 
LARGE SHARE OF OUR 
APPROPRIATION. 


real gate’ @The economic battle of 1933 demands strategists as purposeful, as tenacious as the Japanese at 
ds on itl Port Arthur... Men with vision to recognize their key objective... Men with intensity of purpose 
der Togo concentrate their attack. Advertising buyers this year recognize the American family as their 
n months ley objective... And they’re concentrating their advertising appropriations in media which reach 
Pacific... his unit. The American Magazine has been proved to have the largest number of readers per home. 


differen. ~and makes its purchases as a result of “family council.” The American Magazine first on his advertising list! 
red-wagilll The strategist of 1933 must get his story before this Here, under one cover, the interests of the entire family 
ogether, j family council’! ... That’s why he so frequently puts -mother, father, sons, daughters — 1,800,000 family 


groups — are met. 
The topics in which their interests are centered are the 
topics which vitally concern The American Magazine. 
6 e And the 1933 strategists who “put The American Mag- 
azine first” are getting a full dollar’s value for every dollar 
[1 ad ad 7, 1 ia} they spend. They have learned the economy, the efficiency 
of concentrating their attack in the medium which reaches 


the family group. 


ve the family THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Greenland Elaborated 

Like a pouting lip, the promontory of 
Northeast Foreland juts from Green- 
land’s poleward face into the Arctic 
Ocean. Across a 300-mi. gap of ice- 
choked water lies the intricately indented 
coast of Svalbard (Spitsbergen). Down 
between them, on maps, runs a frizzy 
line enclosing a white blob which car- 
tographers have labeled ‘‘unexplored.” Re- 
ports received in Copenhagen last week in- 
dicated the frizzy line would have to be 
changed. Just inside it, Dr. Lauge Koch, 
Danish scientist-explorer, had found a 
chain of mountainous islands. 

Dr. Koch’s expedition, operating from 
the sturdy little baseship Gustav Holm, 











Wide Worid 
Dr. Lauce Kocu 


He found more for Denmark to claim. 


anchored just under the 8oth parallel, has 
been exploring northern Greenland by air 
for two years. Two flights on the same 
day last week brought the total distance 
covered up to more than 25,000 mi. with- 
out one mishap. The other flight was 
westward, over the Northeast Foreland 
lip to Peary Land. It discovered that a 
mountain range beginning at a deepcut 
mouth, Denmark Fjord, runs out on the 
lip. Skimming over vast desolate plains 
lying between this range and the great 
inland mountain chain, Dr. Koch con- 
cluded that their geological histories were 
distinct. 

Dr. Koch, 40, has been poking around 
in the Arctic since he was 19. He sailed 
with the bicentenary jubilee ‘“North- 
Around-Greenland” expedition (1920-23), 
later commanded three government geo- 
logical surveys to East Greenland, the last 
in 1930. For that year the American Geo- 
graphical Society awarded him its Charles 
P. Daly gold medal. 

The present expedition was Denmark’s 
greatest. Backed partly by private, partly 
by government funds, Dr. Koch steamed 
out of Copenhagen in June 1931 with 66 
geologists, zoologists, geographers, meteor- 
ologists, cartographers, radiomen; 54 dogs, 
eight motorboats, tons & tons of supplies. 


TIME 


He left in the midst of the bloodless 
quarrel between Denmark and Norway 
over possession of the Greenland coast 
north of Scoresby Sound (Time, June 8, 
1931 et seg.). Denmark—said Norway in 
effect, defending the rights of Norwegian 
hunters to settle there—had never fully ex- 
plored this part of her huge colony. Dr. 
Koch proceeded systematically to answer 
that objection by proceeding north from 
Scoresby Sound, charting as he went. 

He hoped also to find some clue to the 
vanishing of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
to investigate a reported immigration of 
musk oxen and white wolves from the 
islands north of Canada. But he was look- 
ing for whatever he could find. From 
the first summer’s work he took back to 
Copenhagen news of a coal deposit con- 
taining 50,000 tons, “superior to English 
coal;” after the second, he had quantities 
of fossil stegocephali, four-legged amphi- 
bians presumed to be evolutionary links 
between fish and reptiles. 

Air Engineer 

Before Detroit became the City of Auto- 
mobiles, horses in its streets were fre- 
quently set snorting and rearing by an in- 
ventive small boy scudding along in a 
“sailing wagon.” Police stopped that. 
Last week sedate Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology proudly revealed that the 
boy, now a bald, mustached, crisp-man- 
nered man of 47, had acepted an offer to 
become head of its department of mechan- 
ical engineering. 

Chiefly famed as an aircraft designer for 
the Navy and for Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp., of which he is vice president, 
Jerome Clarke Hunsaker is not new to 
teaching or to M. I. T. Graduated high in 
his class from Annapolis in 1908 he was 
selected the following year for the Corps 
of Naval Constructors and sent to M. I. T. 
for advanced work. Aeronautics as a 
science did not then exist in the U. S., but 
a beginning had been made abroad. A 
request from M. I. T. to the Navy De- 
partment, and Jerome Hunsaker was on his 
way to England and France where he 
studied wind tunnels, to Germany where 
he rode on a Zeppelin, asked embarrassing 
questions, remembered what he saw. Back 
in the U. S. he established M. I. T.’s first 
aeronautical engineering course, took 
charge of airplane construction & design 
for the Navy. During and after the war 
the Navy and M. I. T. continued to shuttle 
him back & forth; the Navy made him a 
Commander, M. I. T. made him a D. Sc. 
He designed the famed NC flying ships, 
one of which was the first airplane to 
cross the Atlantic, and the Shenandoah, 
first helium-filled dirigible. For three 
years he was Assistant Naval Attaché in 
London, Berlin, Rome. When the Shen- 
andoah’s crash was laid to lack of weather 
information, Dr. Hunsaker promptly began 
work on meteorology and radio communi- 
cations, resigned from the Navy to join 
the research staff of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. For Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
he, with Dr. Karl Arnstein who built 70 
German dirigibles, turned out the Akron 
and the Macon. He will continue as con- 
sultant for Goodyear when he takes up his 
M. I. T. post this autumn. 

To Dr. Hunsaker this year went the 
Daniel Guggenheim Medal for aeronaut- 
ical achievement (Time, May 22). 
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Loyola’s 17th 

Every Jesuit college in the world period. 
ically gets a new president, personally 
chosen in Rome by the “Black Pope”—the 
Jesuit General. Last week, for the 16th 
time, Loyola University in Chicago 
changed presidents. Rev. Robert Michael 
Kelley, S. J. was succeeded by Rev. Sam- 
uel Knox Wilson, S. J. who has been 
eleven years on Loyola’s staff. 

It is unusual, but not improper, for a 
Catholic family to give a child any middle 
name but a saint’s. Five generations ago 
there was a Rev. Samuel Knox, a Scots 
Presbyterian minister who became pres- 
dent of Baltimore City College. First. 
born male descendants took his name, even 





—— 


International 
Rev. SAMUEL Knox Wrtson, S. J. 
The Black Pope promoted him. 


when Jesuit Wilson’s Catholic grand- 
mother took her children into her church 
Born in Chicago 51 years ago last week, 
Samuel Knox Wilson studied in the Mid- 
west, taught in Jesuit institutions includ- 
ing Loyola, took a doctorate in history at 
Cambridge. At college he improved his 
health playing football but he distrusts the 
intercollegiate sport, will keep it out of 
Loyola as it has been for three years 
(Tim_E, Dec. 15, 1930). 


Four Masters 


When the black-jacketed, long-trousered 
schoolboys of Eton College gather agai 
this autumn after their seven-week Long 
Vacation, some of their first chatterings 
will be about the jolly bad luck that four 
of their masters had last week. Mountalt- 
climbing in Switzerland were House- 
Masters H. E. Howson, E. V. Slater, E 
W. Powell (an Oxford Blue, onetime W!0- 
ner of the Henley Diamond Sculls), av¢ 
Assistant Master C. R. White-Thomson. 
eldest son of the Bishop of Ely. Rope 
together, they were toiling up dangerous 
Mt. Roseg, near Pontresina. 
did not return on schedule searchers wet! 
out, found the four at the foot of a 400 
precipice, all quite dead. 





When they 
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FIRST SPUD 


DICK: “But I’ve tried them before.” 
RUTH: “I know. You think they taste menthol-y. But 


you'll change your mind, as I did, after you smoke a few.” 


law... 


against changing your mind 


10 SPUDS Whiz) 
DICK: “I'd hate to admit I was wrong.” 
RUTH: “Losing the menthol taste, eh? Starting to like 


the tobacco flavor! And you thought you knew it all!” 


. TWO PACKS LATER 


DICK: “Okay... you win, 


and this. is one time I’m glad of it. 

I stopped tasting the menthol long ago. 
All I get now is straight tobacco 
flavor. But... it’s still nice and cool, 
and it keeps my mouth kind of fresh. 


Know what I mean ?” 


RUTH: “Sure... mouth-happiness!” 
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MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES 


Tue Axton-Fisuer Tosacco Company, Incorporatep, Lovisvitie, Ky. 











TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 
| vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


SMART SET 


Second Son’s Nuptials 


3 Roundtrips. Thrice the trim 
monoplane Good News III sped east- 
ward to swoop low over a well- 
groomed lawn on the Mississippi's 
| banks at Burlington, Iowa, and thrice 
raced back to Des Moines laden with 
dispatches and pictures of Iowa’s 
wedding - of -the- year for The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, 


Banker’s Niece. Few weddings 
justify 3 roundtrip flights by a news 
plane. Even Junior League brides 
are fairly commonplace in Iowa. Like 
Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, 200 Iowa girls 
are Junior Leaguers. But Ruth Goo- 
gins, niece of a leading Burlington 
banker, George Chandler Swiler, was 
marrying Elliott, the precocious, orac- 
ular second son of President Roose- 
velt. Hence the planeful of Register 








































and Tribune newshawks and cameras; 
140 miles away, it was an all-lowa 
local story.* 
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Photo. 





Register and Tribune 
ELLIOTT AND RUTH 


Broken Ice. Not overfriendly to 
the press in general was Banker Swi- 
ler’s family. Yet when Mrs. Swiler 
heard a Register and Tribune man was 
on the front porch she said: “Come 
right in! We’ve read your paper for 
years.”7 It does not take a presiden- 
tial family marriage to make The 
Register and Tribune a local paper in 
Burlington, 


Bellwethers. Key families like the 
Swilers and their friends in nearly a 
|thousand Iowa towns deem The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune their daily 
standby; their tremendous buying 
| power, powerfully influenced by Reg- 
| ister and Tribune advertisements, leads 
|and sways the buying habits of all 
| lowa. 















| *1,080 daily, 3,045 Sunday subscribers, 
| pillars of the community, live in Burling- 
ton. 

{The Sunday Register was not clairvoy- 
;}ant when it printed an excellent picture of 
| Mrs. Swiler in her garden two weeks be- 
fore the wedding was even hinted. Impor- 
|} tant social news from all Iowa cities is a 
regular Sunday feature. 














| 
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Racetrack Tycoon 

Selling newspapers in Chicago is a hard- 
boiled business. To the strong-arm 
methods of oldtime Chicago circulation 
managers some historians trace the origin 
of gangsterism. Famed in Chicago for 
circulation getting is the name of Annen- 
berg. Max Annenberg was circulation 
manager of the Patterson-McCormick 
Tribune, now holds a similar job for the 
other Patterson-McCormick paper, Man- 
hattan’s Daily News. Equally proficient 
and long employed by Publisher Hearst 
was Max’s brother Moses. Last week, 
quite unintentionally, Brother Moses 
made news. Virtually unknown to the 
world at large, Moe Annenbetg has be- 
come a “big shot” in publishing on his 
own. The news was that he had bought 
out his two partners for about $2,000,000 
in cash. 

The legend of tall, cadaverous, un- 
sociable Moe Annenberg is that he came 
from Germany and started in as a circula- 
tion hustler for Hearst’s Chicago papers. 
From Chicago he moved to Milwaukee 
and started a newspaper distributing 
agency which he still owns. Arthur Bris- 
bane went to Milwaukee, bought the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel (later taken over by 
Hearst who in 1929 sold it to Paul Block) 
and made Moe editor & publisher. After- 
wards Hearst took Moe to New York. 
There in 1921 Moe got into partnership 
with a pair of gentlemen named Joe 
Bannon and Hugh Murray. Aware of the 
huge public that follows horse-racing and 
of the money that flows freely through 


| that public in betting, they bought the 


Daily Racing Form, a tipster sheet pub- 


| lished in New York, Chicago, Miami, New 
| Orleans, San Francisco. 
| flourished, they gathered together a whole 
| stableful of racing sheets including Daily 
| Running 


As Racing Form 


Horse, The Racing Record, 
Sporting Times, which they ran through 
two companies, the Walter Holding Co. 
and A. B. & M. Corp. Later they brought 
out Radio Guide and Baltimore Brevities 
(for the last they were all indicted for 
sending obscene matter through the 
mails). Annenberg also bought an interest 
in the Morning Telegraph, a Manhattan 
daily devoted to the tracks and the 


| theatre. He is also supposed to have built 


up a string of newsagencies throughout 
the country. 


From the shoddy throngs that follow 
the horses, a steady stream of dollars 
flowed in the direction of Mr. Annenberg’s 
tipster enterprises. He branched into 
banking, brokerage, real estate. Only he 
knows the full range of his interests, and 
Moe Annenberg does not talk about him- 
self. He does not even like to have it said 
that he has made millions, but today, 
father of eight children (seven of them 
daughters, all married), he owns a ranch 
in Wyoming, “the show place of the Black 
Hills,” from which like Hearst at San 
Simeon he rules a far-flung empire by 
private wires. He has also an estate at 
Sands Point, L. I., and this year he bought 
the magnificent Miami villa of the late 
Albert Russel Erskine. 

There is nothing illegal about tipster 
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sheets, per se, but Moe Annenberg hates 
publicity about his string because there js 
enough trouble in the business as it js 
Rivals or enemies mysteriously wrecked 
Racing Form’s shop not long ago. And 
between Moe and his partners there was ; 
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Moses (“Moe”) ANNENBERG 







Now he can do as he likes. 





bitter quarrel. That was, it is said, what 
made him buy them out. They had bee! 
suing him, asking for receivers for th 
properties, since Depression forced dow 
the string’s sales. The betting public wa 
content to get its tips from 3¢ daily papers 
(Racing Form, Running Horse, Racin: 
Record cost 15¢ each in New York, 20 
in other cities). And to make matters 
worse Moe was putting out his Telegrapl 
in which Partners Bannon and Murray 
had no “slice,” at the same hour Racin; 
Form went on sale. Now he will own thi 
whole show, do as he likes. 


Publishers’ Code (Cont’d) 

Last week in Washington the America! 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association an 
the Blue Eagle came to final terms 
A. N. P. A.’s President Howard Davis, an 
ious to end four weeks of wrangling, sub- 
mitted a “temporary” code by which pub- 
lishers could officially receive their eagles 
got it approved by Administrator Johnso: 
pending a hearing. It stipulated that pu’ 
lishers would not be bound by any requlte- 
ments which might impair the Freedom 0! 
the Press, thus quieting a controvers) 
raised by newspapermen who feared th 
licensing powers of NRA. It included (but 
left for future discussion) settlement o! 
second controversial point: that publish- 
ers and employes had the right to bargal! 
together without interference by a thir 
party. In addition the code: 

1) Barred the labor of children under | 
except if they are able to deliver new 
papers without impairment of health and 
if their work does not interfere wl" 
school hours. Children between 14 and " 
were not to work more than three hou 
a day (between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m.), (ol! 
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ork, 20¢ THE LINCOLN is a highly satisfactory possession of those who want 
hen and can afford the finest in motoring transportation. The rich, deep 
eee comfort is unfailingly restful. Its sturdiness gives a feeling of safety 
F acing 
own th and security on any road. The great power, so silently smooth- 


flowing, that one is scarcely aware of it, is always more than sufficient 
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for any normal demand. Year in and year out, the trouble-free 
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ion and service which this motor car will render you reflects the true worth 
erms * ° —— . e 

a ia. of the materials of which it is made, and the character of Lincoln 

ing sub- craftsmanship. . .. These are times for careful, constructive buying. 

rich pud- , ; ‘ 

ir eagles Like many owners, you may consider the purchase of the Lincoln 
ohnso! . ° 

Fan pub: an unquestionably sound investment. 
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BUILD 


that water supply system 


NOW 


Pumping station in a town 
of 1722 population. 

@ If your town needs a public 
water supply system, build it this 
fall. No greater service to the com- 
munity can be rendered by any 
citizen right now than taking the 
lead or cooperating in a move- 
ment to install a needed water 
supply system. For the cost to the 
community of a modern water 
supply system is now lower than 
at any time in history. 

Under the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the Government may make a 
direct grant of up to thirty per 
cent of the cost of labor and 


Water works improvements are 
an INVESTMENT, not an expense 


materials, and lend the balance 
of the cost at a low interest rate. 

Today is bargain day for water 
works installations. And what 
could mean more to the health, 
safety and future growth of a town 
than an abundant supply of pure 
running water? 

A properly planned water sup- 
ply system will pay for itself out 
of income. The saving on insur- 
ance premiums goes a long way 
toward paying the fixed charges. 
The increase in property values 
will ultimately equal or exceed 
the cost of the system. 

Readers of “Time” are men and 
women of influence among their 
neighbors and townspeople. Ac- 
tion depends on a quick campaign 
of education initiated by a public- 
spirited group. Construction this 
fall will aid industrial recovery 
and create employment. 

This Association has prepared 
a number of booklets on the sub- 
ject of small town water supplies 
as well as a series of posters and 
folders that are helpful in arous- 
ing public interest. We shall be 
glad to send this material without 
cost. Please address The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engi- 
neer, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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| on his September cover, when the lL 
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not be hired in manufacturing or mechani. 
cal departments. 

2) Provided for a 40-hr. week and mini. 
mum pay of $12 in towns of less than 2,s99 
and $15 in cities of over 500,000, for all 
accountants, clerks, salesmen (except out- 
side salesmen, drivers and circulation men) 
and for all reporters earning less than $2; 
a week. Reporters earning more were 
classed as “professionals,” were not made 
subject to the provisions. 

3) Fixed a 4o-hr. week and a minimum 
hourly pay of 4o¢ for all mechanical work. 
ers. 

4) Guaranteed to employes the right of 
collective bargaining; guaranteed that no 
employe be required to join or refrain 
from joining any organization, as a con- 
dition of employment. 

Meanwhile staff writers of eight Phila- 
delphia and Camden newspapers, not at all 
pleased with being classed as “profes- 
sionals,” drew up a list of objections, ap- 
pointed Andrew McClean Parker, star re- 
porter for David Stern’s Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, to present their demands in Washing- 
ton. They wanted the code to fix a 4go-hr, 
week (as Scripps-Howard and Hearst vol- 
untarily did fortnight ago) consisting of 
five 8-hour days, with no deduction in pay, 
and to guarantee that publishers would not 
seek to reduce wages by paying their re- 
porters on a space-rate basis. Last week 
in Cleveland one hundred men & women 
staff writers of the Plain Dealer, News and 
Press formed an Editorial Employes As- 
sociation, voted to send a representative 
to the final code hearings in Washington. 
Their complaint: “Between exorbitant 
tolls of syndicates and press services and 
the unionized requirements of the mechan- 
ical trades, newspaper editorial employes 
have been the most notoriously exploited 
of all producer groups. The outwor 
creed of rugged individualism has been 
enough. The sorry story is that this creed 
has meant for them a drugged individ- 
ualism.” 


ANIMALS 


| Oldster v. Gunners 


Since 1924 Field & Stream has pub- 
lished every year’s migratory game bird 
laws in its September issue, 
which goes to press July 20. This year 


| as usual Editor Ray P. Holland was pre- 


paring to put an announcement streamet 
Biological Survey informed him that the 
laws would be delayed. The Advisory 
Board established under the Migratory 
3ird Treaty Act had met in Washington 
July 10, recommended a 60-day season, 
same as last year’s. But for some reason 
the President’s approval (by his Secretary 
of Agriculture) was not forthcoming. 
Confident that the announcement coulk 
not be more than a month late, Editor 
Holland had his October covers printed 
with a streamer announcing inclusion 0! 
the laws. Last week the October Field & 
Stream went to press with the streamet 
still on its cover, no laws inside. 

Field & Stream’s indignation - 
echoed by sportsmen throughout the Jand. 
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The air was thick with questions, rumors. 
What was holding things up? How was a 
man to know what shooting leases to 
make? How did they expect him to plan 
his vacation? Were they going to wait 
until the ducks actually started flying? 

Alert observers had a clue to the 
trouble. Dr. William Temple Hornaday, 
-— longtime (1896-1926) director of 
New York’s Bronx Zoo, is a potent game 
protectionist and foe of hunters. Last 
week he wrote a letter to the New York 
Times supplementing a manifesto he had 
issued as “Director of Campaign Activities 
of the Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund,” which he organized in 1913. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“In the U. S. the baiting of waterfowl 
to kill it, the treacherous and shameful 
use of live decoys and the sale of game 
on the wing in the money-making ‘clubs’ 
of California and Illinois are three unfair 
methods which are very destructive to 
our waterfowl. Many organizations and 
























































International 
Dr. WittrAM TempLe Hornapay 


No more baiting? No live decoys? 


individual defenders of game have pro- 
tested against those three methods and 
appealed to President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Wallace te stop them at once, by 
the Federal hunting regulations now being 
lormulated and soon to be proclaimed by 
the President. . . . 

“So far as has been reported, or sur- 
mised, not one action was taken [by the 
Advisory Board] to reduce any killing of 
migratory game. . . . We know for a fact 
that Dr. Thomas Gilbert Pearson’s [ presi- 
dent of the Audubon Society] resolution 
0 stop baiting game to kill it was voted 
(own twice, the first time 11 to 9 and on 
the ‘reconsideration’ 10 to 9... . 

“Knowing the President and the Secre- 
‘ty as we do, we utterly disbelieve the 
American Game Association’s forecast 
ono major changes in hunting laws]. 
We do not believe that the two men who 
old an important game-protective man- 
fate from Congress will put the seal of 
‘tderal approval, to stay for four years, 
t 4 three worst killing practices in the 


: Our studies have convinced us that 
tate by State our upland game birds are 
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Well, friends, 


you might as well 
join the stampede 


















































UST take a look at this red, white and 
blue package I’m holdin’ here and let 
me tell you something — 





This is the fastest-sellin’ shaving cream 
on the market, bar none. 

Now, I’m not sayin’ that by way o’ boast- 
ing, but just as a hint that maybe you’re missin’ something good if 
you don’t join the parade. 

Ever since Barbasol came out with the idea that it was smarter to 
shave with a soothin’, healin’ cream that you just rub on and shave 
off, folks have been chucking their old friend the shaving brush and 
flocking to Barbasol. 

And now, maybe you've noticed, even the dyed-in-the-wool brush 
and lather boys are singin’ our tune. Yessir, they’re in the brushless 
cream business too, and that just about makes the stampede complete. 

We're mighty happy they agree with us, because it’s the best proof 
you could ask that a brushless cream is the right kind of shave. 

So let’s pass right on to the biggest question, and that is—what’s 
the best cream to use?. 

Well, that’s easy. Barbasol. It’s so kind and gentle to the skin 
that a whole passel of smart folks even use it for sunburn. 


Considerin’ all this, it seems sensible-like that you ought to be 
shaving with Barbasol and if you'll take a suggestion from your old 
friend, Sam, you'll step into the nearest drug store and get a tube of 
this famous cream that makes shavin’ one of the big moments of 
the day. 

THE BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


TUNE IN 


Singin’ Sam, Every Monday, 
WABC and Columbia Net- 
work, 8 p. M., E.D.S. T. 


. 
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reaching the vanishing point; that the 
often claimed ‘abundance’ of killable 
game is usually false; that all North 
American game birds are being killed much 
faster than they are breeding; that ‘the 
sportsmen’ are NOT ‘saving the game,’ 
and never have done so.... 

“’. . The day has come wherein it is 
the duty of the Federal Government to 
again intervene, firmly and boldly, and 
put more checks upon game_ shooting 
1) by the total stoppage of baiting game 
to entice it up to the guns, and 2) by the 
total stoppage of the use of live decoys. 
unfairly to lure geese and ducks down to 
the very muzzles of hidden batteries of 
guns—‘so close that it is impossible to 
miss.’ ” 

Presenting their side of an old debate, 
sportsmen last week declared that: 1) Re- 
cent surveys in the U. S. and Canada in- 
dicate no alarming shortage of waterfowl, 
except brant, on which, because they have 
been so hard hit by the disappearance of 
eel grass (Trme, Aug. 21), the Advisory 
Board recommended a closed season; 2) 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, where 
most natural duck food has disappeared, 
and in the built-up Illinois valley, winter- 
ing waterfowl depend on sportsmen’s ‘grain 
for their food supply; 3) stoppage of bait- 
ing would close many a shooting club, 
throw many a bayman and other attendant 
out of work, stifle a market for millions 
of bushels of U. S. farmers’ corn. 

0 
Girl v. Octopus 

In Menlo Park, Calif. last week Leon F. 
Douglass, inventor, proudly told the Press 
a shocker. He had wanted someone for 
an acting job. The job was to play 
opposite a 12-ft. octopus in an under- 
water “death” struggle which he wanted 
to film with his “inverted periscope” 
cinecamera. Inventor Douglass’ pretty 
daughter Florence, 17, volunteered. 

First time she dove into the tank the 
octopus was unimpressed. Next time the 
monster, as desired, slithered its eight long 
tentacles around her body, glued them 
tight with each one’s double row of suck- 
ers. Father Douglass filmed breathlessly, 
finished his reel. But the octopus did not 
know it was only play. It continued to 
embrace the heroine, keeping her on the 
bottom until several male bystanders 
dived in, pulled it off. To soothe her 
bruises, Florence’s grateful father gave 
her a diamond bracelet. 
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Tagged Tuna 
The Portuguese Legation told the U. S. 
State Department, which told the U. S. 


Treasury Department, which told the 
U. S. Coast Guard, which last week told 
all U. S. fishermen that 60 tuna had been 
released in Lisbon on June 22, 1932 with 
metal tags on their tails inscribed “R, P. 
Aquario, Lisbon, Portugal.” To the fisher- 
man who sends in one of the tags with 
data on where and how the tuna was 
caught, its size and condition, the Aqua- 
rium Vasco da Gama in Lisbon will pay 
a reward, amount unstated. In previous 
experiments, Portugal’s tagged tuna have 
been caught in the Bay of Biscay and the 
Mediterranean. But the tuna is a world 
wanderer. One of this year’s 60 might 
well turn up off Montauk, Beach Haven 
or Miami. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


A chip of the Blarney Stone from Blar- 
ney Castle, Ireland was sent by one John 
Patrick O’Brien of Dublin to New York’s 
prognathous Mayor John Patrick 
O’Brien. Said he: “I will treasure this 
souvenir with the hope that my future 
career, as in the past, will reflect glory 
on the native land of my father and 
mother.” 

& 

To London reporters, Negro Singer Paul 
Robeson declared that he would never 
again sing in Italian, French or German, 
was looking instead for a “great Russian 











Paut RoBESON 
His instincts are Asiatic. 


opera or play, or some great Hebrew or 
Chinese work which I feel I shall be able 
to render with the necessary degree of 
understanding.” Said he: “I do not under- 
stand the psychology or philosophy of the 
Frenchman, German or Italian. Their 
history has nothing in common with the 
history of my slave-ancestors. So I will 
not sing their music, nor the songs of their 
ancestors. ... The trouble with the 
American Negro is that he has an inferior- 
ity complex. He fails to realize that he 
comes of a great ancestry linked with the 
great races of the Orient. . . . What he 
should do is try for ‘black greatness’ and 
not an imitation of ‘white greatness.’ I 
am more than ever convinced that the 
African civilization dates back to the times 
when Oriental culture, including that from 
China, began to influence the Western 
world. I believe where the Afro-American 
made his mistake was when he began try- 
ing to mimic the West instead of develop- 
ing the really great tendencies he inherited 
from the East. I believe the Negro can 
achieve his former greatness only if he 
learns to follow his natural tendencies, and 
ceases trying to master the greatness of 
the West. My own instincts are Asiatic.” 
-< 

An airplane carrying National Recovery 

Administrator Hugh Samuel Johnson 


from St. Louis to Washington was forced 
down by a storm in Dayton, Ohio. Be. 
cause the General had no baggage the 
clerk of the first hotel to which he went 
was suspicious, refused to give him a room 
unless he paid in advance. Administrator 
Johnson rumbled his opinion of hotel & 
clerk, stormed off to another hotel, 

When counsel for World Heavyweight 
Champion Primo Carnera told Federal 
Referee Peter B. Olney that his client 
had mistaken the date of his bankruptey 
hearing in Manhattan, gone off on a vaca- 
tion, Referee Olney was annoyed, set a 
later date. Counsel explained that Carnera 
had to fulfill a film contract in Hollywood 
at that time. Stormed Referee Olney: “I 
don’t give a damn if he has... hell 
have to be here. He must learn that he 
cannot run around bumble-headed. .. .” 

Greeks in Chicago sent a cable to Sam- 
uel Insull in Athens, inviting him to open 
“Spartan Day” at Chicago’s World’s Fair 
“because there are 120,000,000 people in 
the United States who would like to see 
Mr. Insull once more.” From Spartan 
Insull, no word. His wife last week leit 
Athens for Venice. 

From 963 lb. the weight of Mahatma 
Gandhi dropped to 93+ lb. last week as he 
began one more “fast unto death” in 
Yerovda jail to force from the British Raj 
greater freedom to propagandize on behalf 
of India’s “Untouchables.” Alarmed when 
Faster Gandhi developed acute kidney 
trouble, Viceroy Earl Willingdon had 
him removed to a hospital, also released 
Mrs. Gandhi from jail to permit her to 
attend her husband. 

A fire on the speedboat of U. S.-born 
Raymond Paten6tre, French Under-Sec- 
retary of National Economy, forced him 
and 15 guests to pump fire extinguishers 
frantically, then leap into the Mediterran- 
ean. Last to leap was 68-year-old Lady 
Mendl (onetime Elsie de Wolfe, famed in- 
terior decorator), who obeyed only when 
her husband cried: “Damn it all, jump!” 
Towed 150 yards to shore by the Marquis 
d’Alemeida, said she: ‘That 10 minutes 
work with the fire extinguishers was the 
only manual labor most of the men had 
done in their lives.” 

Beatrice (“Bea”) Gottlieb, trim Man- 
hattan blonde from Tuckahoe, N. Y, 
arrived home and told the newspapers 
how she played golf with the Prince o 
Wales, beat him (Trae, Aug. 14). She 
“just happened” to be playing the same 
courses he was playing, several days in 4 
row. One day he asked his private pro- 
fessional, towering Archie Compston, 
arrange a match. Mrs. Alastair Mackin- 
tosh made it a foursome and they played 
three rounds on as many courses, Miss 
Gottlieb and Wales playing for a ball a 
hole. After halving two matches, she 
finally won with an 8o to his 83. He gave 
her a box of balls, autographed her card 
She gave him an iron club. During the 
match Wales smiled when, after a flub, 
Beatrice Gottlieb cried, “Oh nerts!” 
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Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other popular brand 


Some people are not able to differentiate between fine Russian caviar and the 
coarser, more usual variety from Astrakhan. Others do instantly. Just as their 
experienced taste tells them immediately the difference between raw, inferior 
tobaccos and naturally mild, choice tobaccos. They smoke Camels. 

Leaf tobacco for cigarettes can be bought from 5¢ a pound to $1.00, but 
Camel pays the millions more that insure your enjoyment... Smoke a Camel... 
your taste will appreciate the fragrance and flavor of its costlier tobaccos. 


Sports watch by Cartier ¢ Flavor and mildness by Camel 
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Never before has there been a greater oppor- 


tunity or a greater need for a vigorous, solidly 
documented journal of affairs like FORTUNE 
to scrutinize and illuminate the trend of thought 
and the progress of event. And American indus- 
try, at the crisis of its career, turns more and 
more to FORTUNE for the vivid and com- 
prehensive and uninfluenced history of our 


times. 


Meeting this opportunity 


Fortune 
for 
- September 


presents: 


Johnson, Douglas, Eastman and Morgenthau, a caricature by Czermanski from FORTUNE for September 


SUPREME ECONOMIC COUNCIL—Does the National Industrial Recovery Act on its face establish 


socialism in America? It does. Will the Act as administered establish socialism in America? The answer 
is... RESTLESSNESS IN STEEL— Aan insolvent holding company writes ‘For Sale’’ on the pieces 


which were to make America’s third largest steel corporation into America’s second (or maybe first). 
A look at the big unfinished business of Steel in Recovery. LONDON BUYING—An inquiry into the 


truth of the maxim that when London buys in New York, New York stocks move higher, together with 


some mention of the haberdashery and habits of Sir Abe Bailey, the plunger, Major Angas and his 
military man’s mustache, and their peers. PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY —A poor bu 


honest corporation which failed to the tune of a $175,000,000 success, with 


a $10,000,000 income for the year 1932 and $20,000,000 liquid assets in 
the bank. BUT BUSINESS IS ALWAYS GOOD—One hundred and 


twenty million Americans bought 320,000,000 pairs of shoes last year and 
paid the United Shoe Machinery Corporation of Boston a net profit of 


$6,000,000. Its 95 per cent monopoly it was born with. AND THERE’S A 
COMPANY CALLED COMPO—.... whichalso makes shoe machinery. 


FORTUNE is not sold at newsstands. The subscription price is ten dollars the 
year. Address Circulation Department, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago. 


Also 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND—A oui? 
to America’s most celebrated socid 
resort, now in its eighty-second year—tor 
those who will probably never go there 


BOULDER DAM-—seventeen mont’ 
ahead of schedule, a triumph of Sweet 


and Desolation. 


COSIMO DI SELFRIDGE—a Florentine 
magnifico born in Ripon, Wisconsin, @ 
riched in Chicago and apotheosized 3 
London 


A BICYCLE RAMPANT— .. . ona fel’ 
of Hollywood publicity, and 9 be 
sinister: a crest for the bicycle industry 


now in revival. 
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Sleep Scourge 

Down on St. Louis last month swept the 
fingers of a dreaded plague. At widely- 
separated spots in & around the city people 
began to grow drowsy, vomit, feel their 
heads ache. After 24 hr. their necks 
crooked stiffly back, their reflexes weak- 
ened. Most lapsed into partial, some into 
complete coma. Others drowsed in day- 
time, fidgeted at night. As the malady 
spread, early sufferers grew maniacal. 

St. Louis physicians knew it was epi- 
demic encephalitis, the brain inflammation 

popularly called sleeping sickness.* Known 
in Europe since 1712, it first appeared in 
the U. S. at the end of 1918, following 
the world-wide influenza epidemic of that 
year. But the name and effects of the 
disease are almost all that is known about 
it. Scientists think it must be caused by 
avirus, but they can only guess at what 







































































































the virus is, how it is spread, how best 
combated. 

Last fortnight Dr. James Payton Leake 
of the U. S. Public Health Service and 
Dr. Eldred Kenneth Musson, State epi- 
demiologist, arrived in St. Louis, began 








whipping physicians and Washington Uni- 














versity scientists into committees for 
field work, laboratory study, preparation 
of case-history questionnaires. The U. S. 








Public Health Service planned to spend 
$10,000 in research. After careful study, 
reading by food, water or milk seemed 
tiled out. So did case-to-case infection. 
Only two families had more than one case, 
and there was no other known contact 
between suiferers. Dr. Leake thought the 
evidence indicated transmission by a 
carrier, human or otherwise. Superin- 
tendent William George Patton of the St 
Louis County Hospital considered it sig- 
nificant that the epidemic’s start coincided 
with the greatest influx of mosquitoes in 
‘. Louis County history. Queerest theory 
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answer § “vanced was that Catholic missionaries, 
sme from Africa, convening in St. Louis 
pieces |} At month had brought genuine African 
seeping sickness. Autopsies on three vic- 
e first). tims showed the brain red and _ pressing 
own on the spinal column. Serum from 
into the the te brain of one victim killed a monkey, 
ita rabbit unscathed. 

er with Sufferers were widely scattered, both 
eographically and socially. They were of 
and his llages, though children seemed less sus- 
‘ptible and most victims were middle- 
oor but ted. Noteworthy was the fact that all of 
‘em were sick with something else when 

‘ey contracted the disease. 
ND—A guid? Almost all that physicians could do for 
vated soe LOUIS sufferers was to isolate them, see 
ond year—for ut they got careful nursing, warn their 
aver go there wlatives not to confuse the disease with 
Mantile paralysis or waste time and 
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wey on “cures.” Lumbar punctures (to 
nin spinal fluid). obligatory for the first 
‘w days, gave the only relief. Various 
‘Ymptoms must be treated individu: illy as 
ty arise. Some drugs—sodium salicyl: ite, 
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“Il scattered cases in the past. 
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thness (trypanosomiasis), an entirely different 
“48 Caused by the bite of the tsetse fly. 
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had stricken 137, killed 18 St. Louisans, 
Kansas City, Mo. reported three sick, one 
dead of the disease. Individual cases, 
though they may last five years, usually 
last only three weeks. Some of St. Louis’ 
sufferers had already recovered, tragically. 
Sleeping sickness ordinarily kills about one 
fifth of its victims. Those spared it nearly 
always leaves with paralyzed bodies, 
twisted characters or weakened minds. 


Because of newspaper interest rather 
than the unusualness of her case, the most 
famed sleeping sickness victim in the U. S. 
is Patricia Maguire of Oak Park, Ill. In 
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PATRICIA MAGUIRE 
She has slept through two birthdays. 


January 1932 her family noticed that it 
was getting more and more difficult to 
awaken her in time to catch an early morn- 


ing elevated train to get to her secretarial 


job with Liberty. Her friends observed 
that her eyelids drooped early in the 
evening, that she drowsed easily. She 
was taken to Dr, Eugene Traut of Oak 
Park, to oculists and other doctors for ex- 
amination. Returning from work one cold 
night in February, she fell asleep on the 
“L,” rode past her stop, had to be roused 
by the conductor at the end of the line. 
She was barely able to make the ten 


blocks to her home without falling asleep 
again. Her eye-droopings and twitchings 
increased. Her . Mrs. Gladys Hansen, 
chided her about attempting to imitate a 
cinemactress. Then she became very quiet, 
did not talk at all during the ten days 
preceding the start of her coma. 

Last week ended a year and one-half 
during which Patricia Maguire has recog- 
nized no one, said nothing, though doctors 
say her coma is neither complete nor un- 
usual. She has been removed from the 
house twice: for a week’s observation at 
a Chicago hospital and a half day at West 
Suburban Hospital. Other than that her 
only movement has been this summer 
from the second-floor front room of her 
seven-room house 
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In the Stein Wins Approval 


For Beer in Steel Barrels 


Designers of the new Murray steel barrel 


for beer knew that it would fill the bill. 
It was modern, sanitary, lasting. A steel 


barrel within a steel barrel, with insula- 
tion between, it kept beer as cool as oak. 
Pitched 
have always been, it has no more, no less 
| effect taste. 
| that few 


consumers. 


inside, same as wooden barrels 


on ageing or Brewers knew 


too. But dispensers. Fewer 
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Patents Appiiep For 


at No. 523 Clarence Street down to a first- 
floor room. She has slept through two 
birthdays, is now 28. Since Patricia fell 
asleep the night nurse, who cared for her 
five months, has married, borne a baby 
now three months old. 

A twitching of the mouth at intervals is 
the only outward indication that Patricia 
is not just sleeping. She is still an attrac- 
tive girl except that her face shows her 
increase in weight from 125 to 165 lb. 
Tall (5 ft. 9 in.), she was known as a 
stately, dignified, reserved girl who did not 
drink or smoke. She played a good game 
of golf, skated, swam. 

She sleeps quietly in an immaculately- 
kept full-sized walnut bed, last week was 
wearing white cotton pajamas. She lies 
so quietly that hardly a wrinkle can be 
seen in the white covers. She has been on 
a liquid diet ever since she fell asleep. At 
first she was fed through the nose (over 
1,coo nasal feedings). Now she is being 
fed orange juice, eggnogs and milk through 
the mouth. The better to withstand any 
disease that might set in, Patricia was fed 
every two hours day & night when she 
was first ill. Lately she has not been fed 
from 10 p. m. to 6 a. m. Her increased 
weight aided her in throwing off pneumonia 
which almost did away with her last 
winter. 

Tall, dark Dr. Eugene Traut has been 
physician on the case from the beginning. 
Twice a week for a time he injected in 
Patricia’s back, blood obtained from men 
who had had her disease. He has also 
given her a blood transfusion, and non- 
specific germ-killing typhoid inoculations. 

The Maguire family is keeping a de- 
tailed, secret record of Patricia’s diet, 
medicines, treatment, with the thought 
that they may. some day write.a book 
about her. Their house has been deluged 
with the usual flood of letters (at one 
time 50 per mail), advice and offers of 
help from all sorts of people including a 
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Hindu mystic who offered to cure her for 
£150 as a first installment. Two people 
wanted to exhibit Patricia at the Century 
of Progress. One wanted to build a minia- 
ture hospital in the Hall of Science, offered 
$50 a week plus a day & night nurse. The 
other was to be a Midway (entertain- 
ment) concession. 


Facts of Birth 


In Bogota, Colombia last week, in the 
midst of a Senate debate on state relief 
for large families, a Senator uprose to 
read a telegram just received announcing 
the birth of seven children, all boys, all 
living, to Carola and Luis Perez of San 
Pedro. Some U. S. newsreaders would 
have been more impressed if they had 
not just scanned Dr. Palmer Findley’s 
The Story of Childbirth, published last 
fortnight.* Therein appears a picture of 
the medieval Italian, Dorothea, her 
monstrous abdomen supported by a neck- 
swung hoop, who gave birth to nine babies 
in her first pregnancy, eleven in her second. 

Dr. Palmer Findley, 65, is professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska’s College of Medicine, 
councilor of the American College of Sur- 
geons, onetime president of the American 
Association of Obstetricians, Gynecologists 
and Abdominal Surgeons. He weights his 
book with many a quaint or appalling no- 
tion once held about childbirth, admits 
that posterity may find present-day ideas 
equally ridiculous. For laywomen & men 
who want to round out and freshen up 
their knowledge now, he offers a sound, 
thoroughgoing outline of modern facts and 
opinions about birth. Some of them: 

@ There is no nerve connection between 
mother and fetus, hence no known avenue 
on which the mother’s shocks may travel 
to deform the child. Some deformities 
(webbed feet, cleft palate, harelip) result 
from arrested development in the second 
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*Doubleday, Doran ($3.50). 
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month of fetal existence, caused by disease 
or by physical injury to the mother’s ab. 
domen; others. (birthmarks, extra fingers 
or toes) result from excessive development, 
may be hereditary. Zenith of prenatal 
impression stories is reached by one of 
paternal shock. A Mr. K.’s first wife had 
both legs cut off by a train, died. By his 
second wife Mr. K. sired a child which 
was born with both legs missing. 
@ The pregnant woman should not at- 
tempt to “eat for two.” She should gain 
15 to 20 lb. during pregnancy, but not 
more than 25 lb. Fasting will not make 
the baby smaller. Its size is largely beyond 
the mother’s control, though moderate ex- 
ercise may help. 
@ Labor is divided into three stages. The 
first begins with pain’s onset, ends with the 
complete opening of the womb’s mouth 
averages 12 hr. in first pregnancies, 4 hr 
thereafter. Second stage ends with the 
baby’s delivery, average, 4 to 6 hr. in first 
pregnancies, 1 to 4 hr. thereafter. Third 
stage ends with the expulsion of the after- 
birth, should take only a few minutes. 
@ Laboring mothers should not plead with 
their doctors for a completely painless de- 
livery. As yet there is no perfectly safe 
way to effect that. Chloroform, ether, ni- 
trous oxide (laughing gas) can be used 
effectively for an hour or two, seldom 
longer. Pain is caused by uterine contrac- 
tions to expel the baby. Anesthetics and 
narcotics inhibit those contractions, also 
affect the baby’s respiration. “Twilight 
sleep,” which made mothers forget their 
sufferings by means of doses of morphine 
and scopolamine, is now generally dis- 
credited. 
@ Expectant mothers should beware of 
obstetricians who are too prone to 
caesarean operations (removal of the 
baby by abdominal incision). Caesareans 
are spectacular operations, make surgeons 
feel proud, but they are dangerous and in 
95° of deliveries a skilled obstetrician 
need only help Nature. 
@ Ten per cent to 17% of all marriages 
are sterile, and 40% to 50% of sterile mar- 
riages are due to gonorrhea in husband or 
wile, usually both. . 
@ Not to bear children and probably to 
be sterilized if contraceptive measures fail 
are women who have tuberculosis of the 
lungs, chronic Bright’s disease, serious 
heart disease, certain mental disorders, ot 
have had three caesarean operations. 
@ Some estimates of the U. S. abortion 
rate: one in every five or six pregnancies 
half of them criminal; 25 abortions tor 
every 100 live births; 700,000 abortions 
per year, resulting in death to 15,000 
women; 80,c0o criminal abortions pet 
year in New York City alone. 
@ In the U. S. are 47,000 midwives who 
deliver 15% of the 2,200,000 babies born 
each year. ; 
@ It is generally agreed that the U. S. 1s 
the unsafest place in the world to have 4 
baby. Some reasons: abortions; fault) 
technic of physician or nurse, resulting 1! 
puerperal infection; lack of sufficient £00 
maternity hospitals; insufficient obstetric 
training for the general physician; inad 
quate prenatal care; prevalence of 4 
tempts to shorten labor by use of pitultrt! 
to quicken uterine contractions, applica- 
tion of forceps, turning of the baby, force 
dilation of the cervix, caesarean opel 
tions. 
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Scions of Hambletonian 10 

Stifled by flat racing until 1926 was its 
country cousin, harness racing. Then 
William Neal Reynolds, 70, board chair- 
man of Reynolds Tobacco Co., Manhat- 
tan Socialite E. Roland Harriman, Track 
Owner William Henry Cane of Goshen, 
N. Y. and John L. Dodge organized the 
Trotting Horse Club to revive a country 
gentleman’s sport they feared was dying. 
For 53 summers the trotting descendants 
of the great U. S. trotter Ham- 
bletonian 10, sire of the 1850’s, had 
pounded around the dirt tracks of the 
Grand Circuit: now bounded by Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Salem, N. H., Goshen, N. Y., 
Springfield, Ill., Syracuse, N. Y., Indian- 
apolis, and Lexington, Ky. The Trotting 
Horse Club members established as climax 
to the season the $50,000 Hambletonian 
Stake, run in mid-August at Goshen 

In 1930, 7,000 trotting men and bump- 
kins saw a descendant of Hambletonian to 
win. This year, while William Reynolds’ 
bay filly Mary Reynolds was winning sev- 
eral preliminary races on the Grand Cir- 
cuit, a publicity agent was high-pressuring 
newspaper interest in trotting racing. 
Last week 30,000 trotting fans crowded 
Goshen’s green valley, its dusty Main 
Street. Eastern newspapers sent their 
crack sports writers to cover it. 

A trotting horse is trained not to break 
into a gallop. Pulling the little low-hung 
sulky with the driver perched nearly under 
his tail, he must not stretch out to pull 
himself along, must drive his legs rhythmi- 
cally down and back. He is rarely above 
or below form, cannot win on pure game- 
ness. If he is fastest by the clock he 
usually wins. Hence last week the experts 
figured the favorite M: iry Reynolds to win 
although she had recently been beaten 
twice. The Grand Circuit’s ; traveling book- 
makers openly wrote her odds at 5 to 2. 
figured her runner-up would be a New 
Jersey colt named Brown Berry, driven by 
a 50-year-old Kentuckian named Fred 
Egan. In the draw for positions, im- 
portant in trotting, Mary Reynolds got 
third place from the rail in the front row 
of seven sulkies. On the outside of the 
second row of five was Brown Berry. 

Twelve sulkies pulled by seven colts, 
two geldings and three fillies circled on 
Goshen’s drying track in systematic con- 
fusion for the start of the first heat. Since 

‘trotter must have a trotting start, the 
starter’s problem is to get all the horses to 
(ross the starting line in two more or less 
tegular rows. Starter Steve Phillips could 
hot see from his low starting stand that 
one of the horses had broken into a gallop 
when he sent last week’s twelve aw: ay on 
the first score. Going to the first turn of 
the triangular track, Fred Egan edged 
Brown Berry out of the ruck. He watched 
Mary Reynolds slip into the lead, watched 
worse after horse try to catch her, break 
iritably into a gallop and be taken to the 
tutside to calm down. Last to try it was 
‘ough little Brown Berry. Mary Reynolds | 














Watched him come, and slacken. Then she 
pulled her sulky wheels in front of his 
hose, slammed home in 2:033, three 





lengths ahead of Brown Berry. 
In the second heat M: iry Reynolds con- 












































































































































































































































WHEN ONE SPARK PLUG ENJOYS GREATER 
DEMAND THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
—IT HAS TO BE A BETTER SPARK PLUG! 
















































































You know that there is always a reason side-electrode; (4) unglazed insulator 
for popularity...forleadership...among tip; (5) Isovolt electrodes. These 
men orf among manufactured products. are technical features, of course—but 

vitally important. Your dealer will 








Then ask yourself why more AC spark 
plugs are used by car builders today than 
all other makes of plugs combined. Why 
7 out of every 10 new cars and trucks 
are AC-equipped. Why ACs win far 
greater favor month after month than 
all other makes of plugs combined. 





explain how much they contribute to 
better engine performance. 


























Be as good to your car as its maker is. 














Make certain of continued new car per- 











formance by insisting on ACs when you 
You'll find ACs 
economical as well as efficient—for they 














replace worn plugs. 

















The answer is that ACs are better spark 
plugs—better because of these five patented 
features: 


are now offered at 60c each (75c in 

















Canada) —the lowest price of any factory- 
approved spark plug. 








(1) one-piece heat-sealed con- 

(2) AC insulator 
combining great heat-resisting qualities 
with (3) welded 

















struction; exclusive 








It pays to install new spark plugs every 10,000 miles 
—because worn plugs waste one gallon of gasoline in 
every ten, and waste power and performance, too. 
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strength; 




















AC SPARK PLUG CO. 


FLINT, MICH, - 
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SINCE YOU DISCOVERED 
HEXIN YOU AND GEORGE 
NEVER MISS PARTIES 
BECAUSE OF HIS 
HEADACHES 


DONT WORRY ABOUT 
GEORGE. WE JUST TOOK Ff 
2 WEXIN TABLETS. 
WELL BE WITH You 
IN LESS THAN S 
MINUTES AND HE 
WILL FEEL FINE 


Me a ud 
Startling NEW FACTS About PAIN 


@ SCIENTISTS have discovered important 
new facts about pain. For years they have 
known that pressure on sensitive nerve ends 
is the direct cause of pain. Now at last they 
have found a new sate way of relieving this 
pressure by RELAXATION. 

@ HEXIN—an amazing new scientific for- 
mula—relieves pain simply, quickly, properl 
by this newest and safest approved noted. 
@ AS HEXIN relaxes muscles tense from 
over-work, (1) blood resumes its normal flow, 
(2) congestion—the cause of pressure on nerve 
ends—is removed, (3) pain vanishes—quickly, 
safely, naturally. 

@® DON’T TAKE A CHANCE with acid 
tablets which simply drug your nerves and 
aggravate acid stomach. HEXIN relieves head- 
aches and other pains the only safe way —by 
RELAXATION. Its alkaline formula does 
not injure the heart nor upset the stomach. 
@ MODERN DOCTORS know the HEexin 
formula and endorse it.. Buy a box today. Be 
sure to insist on Hextn. Nothing else is “just 
as good”. HEextn was originally developed 
for children. Its action had to be safe. 

j HEXIN, INC., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me a generous sample o: Hexin. ‘T-4853 
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Seals 
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WE DO OUR PART ¢ 


STYLE “A” 15/16 x7/8 


President Roosevelt says: 

“The display of this seal on your merchandise, 
packages, letters and advertising means consumer 
recognition and good will.” 


EVER READY is authorized to manu- 
facture and sell N R A Seals to those 
firms that have signed the President's agree- 
ment. 

5000 SEALS at $1. per M. 
Single thousand $1.50. (Postpaid.) Seals 
same size as illustrated in official colors, in 
rolls, just like Government stamps for rapid 
hand affixing or for use in stamp affixing 
machines. Also in size 144” x 114” same 
price. 

WRITE, WIRE or PHONE your order today. 
EVER READY LABEL CORP. 


253-263 WEST 17th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 


TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


OWN A CARAMEL 
Pop-Corn Sto RE 


Make quick success with CARM E 
CRISP . .. sensational new candied 
Pop-Corn confection. Stores going strong. 
Openings ia many towns. Little capital. We 
supply complete equipment . . help finance and 
locate you . . furnish store plans . . successful 
original formulas . . teach process. Send for 
ree book . . . “Golden Kernels of Profit’’. 
xplains all. Write today. No obligation. 
Carmelcrisp Machine Co., 


878 High St., Springfield, O. 
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| fidently got away in the lead. At the first 


turn, trotting in the clear by a length, she 
suddenly saw the shadow of the rail across 
the inside of the track. When she broke 
nervously into a gallop and was taken to 
the outside, the leaders rushed past her. 
Driver Ben White got her back into stride, 
then set out after the field, caught it on 
the second stretch. Tired by a blistering 
quarter-mile after her break, Mary Rey- 
nolds led Brown Berry to the last turn, 
when a third horse, Hollyrood Portia, left 
the ruck and set out after her. As Mary 
spun around the turn, Driver Egan des- 
perately cut Brown Berry inside her. At 
the same time Hollyrood Portia swung 
wide outside her. Three abreast, they 
drove down the stretch like a cinema 
chariot race. While the crowd roared at 
the season’s greatest finish, Brown Berry 
found a little extra in his tough hind legs, 
won by a hand. Mary Reynolds had 
enough left to beat Hollyrood Portia by 
the same margin. 

The crowd did not know what to expect 
in the third heat, with both Mary and 
Brown Berry still quivering from the 
terrific second. All eleven horses (one had 


been withdrawn) were subdued, got away 


evenly at the first score. For a half-mile 
they ran in the order they had finished in 
the second. Then Mary fell back to third 
where she stayed until the last turn. 


The crowd gasped at how much Mary 
left as she hammered down the 
stretch two lengths behind Brown Berry. 
Ben White pulled her wide and she whaled 
away down the outside, closing like doom 


| on Brown Berry. Fred Egan slapped the 
| reins and Brown Berry began setting his 


hooves down faster. Running along the 
rail 50 yards from the finish, Brown Berry 
set one down on a stone no bigger than a 
marble. Brown Berry plunged to the 
ground, his muzzle sliding through the dirt, 
catapulting Egan against his crupper and 
down between the shafts. Clinging desper- 
ately to the reins, Egan, as game as his 
horse, somehow hitched himself back on 
the seat but ten sulkies had swept by and 
Brown Berry finished eleventh. Mary Rey- 
nolds, with her two out of three heats, 
won $28,300 in prize money for Owner 
Reynolds. Though the crowd felt that 
Brown Berry had lost by a fluke, experts 
agreed that Mary Reynolds would have 
caught him, stumble or no. 


a, 


East v. West (Cont’d) 

The drawing rooms and porches of leafy 
Lake Forest, Ill. talked of nothing but polo 
last week and eight thick-wristed, sun- 
burned guests-of-honor had lots to say to 
each other when they met. Week before, 
the four best players that swanky Eastern 
polo could produce had been ridden groggy 
by a hard-hitting, hell-for-leather Western 
four, beaten in the first of three games, 15 
to 11 (Time, Aug. 21). Since he became a 
1o-goal player in 1922 the East’s Captain 
Thomas Hitchcock had never been chal- 
lenged on a field as the West’s Cecil Smith 
had challenged him last fortnight. 

When they rode out on Onwentsia’s 
close-cropped field, Raymond Guest was 
still in the East’s lineup, but in Michael 
Phipps’s stead was a burly, baldish fellow 
with a fringe of red hair and a bright red 
helmet. This was another scion of one of 
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the East’s great socialite polo families, 
Earle A. S. (“Young Earle”) Hopping, 199 
Ib., a cool, rough-riding player who helped 
beat Argentina in 1928. He went in at 
No. 2 while Hitchcock moved to No. 3, 
Winston Guest to No. 1. 

Play in the second game had hardly 
begun when the West realized that for its 








International 
Eric PEDLEY 


He was Charlemagne to Will Rogers’ 
Roland. 


rough play in the first game the East was 
giving back double measure. This time it 
was the Eastern player who shouldered 
his opponent out of the way, swung his 
mallet heedlessly in races for the ball. 
Hitchcock took the game’s first bad 
tumble, his pony rolling over him, pinning 
his right leg, giving him a slight brain con- 
cussion. Play was stopped for 20 minutes, 
but Hitchcock insisted on going back. 
Shaken and aching, he rode automatically 
with an old campaigner’s alert abandon, 
helped account for all three of the Easts 
first chukker goals. Then red-helmeted 
Hopping slammed his pony unchecked 
into rangy Boeseke, rolled him to the 
ground and his pony over him. With 3 
twisted right ankle, Boeseke played on. A 
foul was called and the West scored its 
first goal. ' 

For five periods the West kept within 
striking distance. But formidable Rube 
Williams could not seem to get loose, and 
Cecil Smith was hitting wild. Hopping 
was everywhere, his red helmet charging 
into every scrimmage, sometimes entirely 
surrounded by Western players. As the 
white wooden ball shot out of a scrimmage, 
the ponies would prance up & down for 
a moment of suspense, then rush headlong 
together. In the sixth the East was lead- 
ing 8 to 7 when it added two goals. In the 
seventh Rube Williams, boiling to get 
loose, rode his pony full into Hitchcock. 
At the same moment Hopping rode into 
him. Hitchcock and Hopping rode olf 
after the ball. Alone, Williams reeled in 
the saddle, then fell to the ground. Hustled 
to a hospital, he was found to have a Te 
fracture of an old break below the right 
knee. Assistant Manager Neil McCarthy 
went to No. 1, Aidan Roark to back, and 
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the West, with its captain gone, scored 
only one more goal in the last three chuk- 
kers, to lose 12 to 8. Of the East’s twelve 
goals, four were driven in by Hopping, one 
from 100 yards. 

Facing the playoff four days later with 
its captain’s leg in a cast, the West was 
dismayed. To make matters worse scandal 
suddenly smeared Cecil Smith. He was 
arrested on a charge of attacking one Eu- 
genia Rose, 25, pretty Evanston nurse who 
had been nursing Rube Williams. Saying, 
‘It’s a frameup,” Smith was released on 
$< 000 bail signed by distinguished Lawyer 
Silas Strawn. Managers Carleton F. Burke 
and Neil McCarthy announced, “The 
charges seem to be groundless. He will 
day.” And meanwhile the yawning hole 
inthe West’s lineup had been filled. 

Like Roland’s horn at Roncevaux, the 
West's cry for help reached the West’s 
wlo Charlemagne in Los Angeles: Eric 
Pedley, 8-goal internationalist whom Hitch- 
cock has called “‘the greatest No. 1 I have 
eer seen.” He had sorrowfully turned 
down the chance to play because of pres- 
wre of business. Last week he answered 
wo telephone calls from Will Rogers and 
we from Carleton Burke by boarding a 
jane for Chicago. He had time for two 
lays of practice before the third and de- 
iding match. 

Riding out with his three bruised mates 
gainst the aristocrats of Meadowbrook 
plo, Pedley found, besides 17,000 specta- 
ors, young Raymond Guest set to watch 
tim. Hopping and Hitchcock on their im- 
orted ponies began at once to ride down 
the West like Cossacks, set up the ball for 
‘wo goals by long Winston Guest in two 
bukkers. Then Cecil Smith and Boeseke 
an to boot their Western ponies into 
ihe offensive, rode again & again into 
yine-shaking, blocking collisions with 
Hopping and Hitchcock. Having seen the 
worst the East could do, with everything 
‘ogain and nothing to lose, the West rode 
vildly to drive in three goals. Their star 
vas Cecil Smith, looking like “the greatest 
jlayer in the world.’ By the end of that 
wmy afternoon he had scored six goals. 
‘many as the entire Eastern team. But 
ually spectacular was No. 1 Pedley who, 
‘ding like a madman, time and again 
‘hipped the ball into position for Smith. 
lhe rough play became bitter and tense. 
\tthe end of the third period, when the 
ileree blew his whistle for a foul against 
tt East, Hitchcock swung at the ball to 
«ndit down the field. His mallet hit Smith 
athe left leg and Smith fell off his pony. 

In the next chukker it was the West 
‘ut fouled, the East that scored on a free 
i. In the fifth the fouling was reversed 
“in, twice. Going into the last three 
‘tukkers the East was behind, 5 to 8. 
itchcock passed the word to his men to 
all out. But as a half-ton of pony & 
‘opping went slamming around the field it 
“pt meeting another half-ton of pony & 
‘oeseke doing the same thing. Smiling 
“eseke, playing with a broken foot taped 
















































‘ing like a hellion. In two of the most 
wage chukkers ever played, East and 
“st locked in a mutual flailing strangle. 
‘ach team scored once. At the end of the 
“venth the East realized its best was not 
od fnough for that day. The West 
“omptly trampled its victory in, drove 
‘tough three goals in the last chukker to 
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Glider... the new 
Williams brushless shave 








BRUSHLESS SHAVING NOW GETS ITS 


OFFICIAL OX 


Glider is not a mere 1933 imita- 
tion of the original English attempt 
It is NEW! 

You’ll feel this difference the first 
morning you smooth Glider into 
your beard. It spreads like velvet 
—nestles against your skin with a 
“lubricating film’’. 


at a latherless shave. 


Drifts your 
blade right down to skin level. 
It’s the “Glider Stroke’. Close. 
Quick. Comfortable. 


And Glider is easy to use 


Clean. 





even 
| with hard water. It rinses off 
quickly. Leaves your skin smooth, 
cool—without a trace of sting. 
We'll start you on your first 


Glider “take off’ with a dozen 


FREE glider shaves. 


the coupon. 


Is Glider O. K.P You'll say so! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. — Montreal, Can. 


Just use 


\2 give 


Dept. T-2 
The J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 


I want to try the “Glider Stroke’. 
a FREE trial tube. 


Please send 


| MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





NITRO EXPRESS 
MAKES ANY SHOT- 
GUN SHOOT FARTHER 

AND HARDER 





As a telescope sight increases 
your range of accuracy with a 
rifle, Kleanbore Nitro Express 
Loads increase your killing range 





witha shotgun. Inany gauge—1 2, 
16, 20 or the little .410—there is 
a Nitro Express Load that will 
add many yards to your reach, 
and many pounds to the smash- 
ing, shattering action of your 
gun. They are the highest de- 
velopment of far-reaching, extra- 
power loads. 

Like all Kleanbore shells, 
Nitro Express keep the bore of 
the gun free from rust and pit- 
ting. This reduces the number of 
deformed shot, allows more shot 
in every charge to reach the 
mark, and makes patterns more 
uniform and even. 


REMINGTON ARMS ComPANY, INC., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








ALWAYS SHOOT 











| New Fngland 
| CONSERVATORY 
.. OT mea... 


Wallace Goodrich BOSTON Ralph L. Flanders 


MUSICAL education prepares one for an 

interesting career. Graduates of this 
Conservatory are employed as teachers of 
music in schools, in church work, in famous 
orchestras, in radio broadcasting studios, and 
on the stage. Full courses for Bachelor and 
Master of Music degrees. Special courses in 
any branch of music. Fall semester, Septem- 
ber 21. Catalog on request. (Dept. TAz.) 
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the East’s none, to win the game 12 to 6 
and the first East v. West series. Just as 
the game ended Boeseke was knocked off 
his horse one last time, lay on the ground 
for several minutes. 

Western sportsmen of all kinds were 
exultant. Already dominant in tennis, 
rowing, track and football, the West had 
now surpassed the East in the proudest of 
all its sports. 





@ 


Thick & Thin 

From the opening day of the U. S. 
Women’s National Championship at For- 
est Hills last week, the experts and the 
small crowds tried hard to discover that 
pale, taciturn Helen Wills Moody was at 
the end of her rope. Playing against one 
of the greatest fields of women tennis 
players ever assembled, she was wearing 
a brace to hold in a loose vertebra. But 
while other players were “winning easily” 
6-4, Mrs. Moody was as usual being “ex- 
tended” 6-2. Meanwhile the U. S. cham- 
pion, Helen Jacobs, whose coronet Wim- 
bledon Champion Moody had come coolly 
back for, had real trouble winning from 
Josephine Cruikshank. 

To meet the two Helens, two British 
girls mowed steadily toward the semi- 
finals. The British seeded No. 1 was thin, 
plain Dorothy Round, a Worcestershire 
clergyman’s daughter and Sunday School 
teacher whose style has Mrs. Moody’s 
classical sweep and who was good enough 
to take a famed set from her in the Wim- 
bledon finals. Her ablest teammate was 
bouncing Betty Nuthall, carrying two rab- 
bit’s feet, a girl as stocky and _ thick- 
waisted as Helen Jacobs. Playing drably 
in the quarter-finals against Alice Marble 
of San Francisco, Miss Nuthall’s sunny 
smile faded as she realized the score was 
6-8, 6-o, 1-5 and she was about to serve 
match point. In one of the most amazing 
back-to-the-wall attacks ever seen in wom- 
en’s tennis she took six straight games for 
the set & match. Then, two days before 
thick Miss Jacobs went against thin Miss 
Round, thick Miss Nuthall tried to get 
past thin Mrs. Moody. 

In this match two more phenomena 
were added to this extraordinary tourna- 
ment. On the first day Helen Jacobs had 
appeared in the first shorts ever worn on 
the Forest Hills courts. Some of the other 
girls followed suit and delighted press 
photographers voted Miss Round the best 
British legs, Carolin Babcock the_ best 
U. S. legs. Wearing shorts did not indi- 
cate any dissolution of Miss Round’s char- 
acter. She proceeded to flabbergast the 
U.S. Lawn Tennis Association by refusing 
to play her semi-final match on Sunday. 

When be-shorted Miss Nuthall took the 


court against be-skirted Mrs. Moody, 
spectators were startled again. In just 


twelve minutes the British girl, serving 
and driving with powerful precision, took 
the first set 6-2, the first set Mrs. Moody 
had lost in the U. S. since 1926. Surprise 
gave place to bewilderment when, in the 
second set, after Mrs. Moody had just 
lost a game on her service, they saw her 
change courts, toe the backline and serve 
again. Neither of the players realized the 
mistake. Not until several points had been 
played did the 13 officials wake up. And 
then they were afraid to interrupt Mrs. 
Moody’s service, for she was losing the 
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mis-served game.* She lost the next, too, 
and seemed about to lose the match. 

But something still happens to people 
who get a lead on Helen Moody. And 
something still happens to her. She began 
stroking the ball a little harder, watching 
it a little more closely. She took the sec- 
ond set and, after a rest that did her more 
good than Betty Nuthall, firmly ran out 
the match 2-6, 6-3, 6—2. 

Rain the next day gave her wrenched 
back another long rest before she had to 
use it against thin Miss Round or thick 
Miss Jacobs. 


—e 


1,308 Straight 

The New York Yankees took a big, 
nerveless German boy away from Colum- 
bia University’s football and _ baseball 
teams in 1923, farmed him out a year to 
Hartford. In the spring of 1925, Yankee 
Everett Scott was just finishing his world’s 
record of 1,307 consecutive games played 
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YANKEE GEHRIG 


He had “steady employment.” 


, 


Acme 


in major league baseball, while the slow- 
witted, ham-fisted young recruit sat on 
the Yankee bench. On June 1, 26 days 
after Scott had finished his run, Manager 
Miller Huggins sent the recruit into 4 
game to pinch-hit against Washington. 
He failed. Next day, for no good reason, 
Huggins put the big boy at first base. That 
day he got three hits, won the game and 
the job. 

Since then First Baseman Lou Gehrig 
has played in every game in which 3 
Yankee team has stepped out on a ball 
park. Last week he reached the total o! 
1.308 consecutive games, beat Scotts 
record. Not counted toward his record 
were Yankee exhibition games and 1g 
World Series games. During that amazing 
run Gehrig, who never wore a hat, over 
coat or vest until he was famous, his 
knocked out four home runs in one game 
(1932), 47 in a season (1927), won the 

*At Wimbledon this year Japan’s Jiro Satoh 
was allowed to serve two games in successi” 
by mistake against Britain’s Bunny Austin. he 
rules say that all points scored before discovel? 
of the mistake shall count. But if the game» 
finished, the altered service order shall remaii. 
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tile of the American League’s most 
valuable player (1927). 

Last week, at the end of the first inning 
of a Yankee game with the St. Louis 
Browns, the players of both teams 


editor of The Sporting News presented 
Gehrig with a silver statue inscribed with 
his record. Said Gehrig, showing signs of 


Miller Huggins gave me rather steady em- 
ployment at that.” Going back to work, 
the Yankees played like champions for an 
inning or two, then lost the game, 7-6, 
despite Babe Ruth’s 27th home run of the 
gason. Gehrig made two hits, no runs. 
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Dopers 


All horsemen know that racehorses are 
sometimes drugged with laudanum before 
adishonest race to make them sleepy and 
sow, with heroin or cocaine to speed them 
up. They call the last race at some tracks 
ihe “drugstore race” because some of the 
horses are certain to have been drugged. 
Once dosed, a horse needs repeated doses 
iobe any good at all. But few realized the 
atent of U. S. horse doping until last 
month when U. S. narcotic agents arrested 
igang of horsemen at Arlington Park, 
near Chicago, for illegal possession and 
transportation of narcotics, claimed proof 
tht more than 200 horses had been 
drugged on U. S. tracks this year. Three 
of those arrested, stable boys who had 
old heroin, were last week given jail sen- 
iences of one to three years. Ten others 
were indicted by a Federal grand jury in 
Chicago under the Harrison Anti-Narcotic 
\c. They included four owners—Hal 
Price Headley, A. A. Baroni, Benjamin 
Creech and Jack Howard—also Creech’s 
m-in-law, Ivan Parke, famed jockey of 






ind four exercise boys. 











Who Won 

( Apprentice-Jockey Jack Westrope, 16: 
lve races in a single afternoon, for the 
vcond time; four races the next after- 
won; for a 1933 record of 181 winners 
ut of 691 mounts; on the Hawthorne 
Track, Chicago. 

(Francis Xavier Shields, No. 5 rank- 
ig U. §. tennist: a match from National 
Champion Ellsworth Vines, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4, 
ithe semi-finals of the Newport (R. I.) 


en won from Wilmer Allison, No. 2 in 
he rankings, 1-6, 11-9, 6-1, 6-3. 
(Joe Kirkwood, oldtime Australian trick 





shot golfer: the Canadian Open cham- 
imship with 282 for 72 holes; at To- 
tonto, 





( Four amateur bullfighters on roller 
‘ates: four fights with two-year-old 
ives wearing rubber shoes to enable 
em to run on a board skating rink; in 
El Toreo Bullring, Mexico City. 

(The Jones Beach Lifeguard team: the 
tational lifesaving tournament; at Jones 
seach, LI. Lifeguard Henry Holmes of 
Locust Valley, L. 1. won the Medley swim, 
Z dive for weights, the individual boat 
ace, 

( Eleven braves of the Nooksack Indian 
Tbe: the Indian war canoe three-mile 
““mplonship, in 20 min.; at the Coupe- 
ille Water Festival near Seattle. 
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CO cane teiiainaiig 
demand for good old Pabst 
unucstakable indication 
of ts outstanding gualily, 
Wherever yor go, youl 


best of the better beers! 





PABST 


BLUE RIBBON 
Best of the Better Beers 
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HIGHWAYS 


Topay, many people live high in the air. And the 
road to home is upward. And the conveyance 
which takes them there is an elevator. 

A modern elevator with its ingenious features 
in engineering and workmanship. Its faculty for 
leveling itself at the floors. Its ability to respond 
automatically to signals and do most of the think- 
ing for itself. Its smooth and silent and alert 
motion. Its good taste in finish and decoration. 

But possibly you live in a building with old 
elevators and do not know of these recent im- 
provements. This is deplorably unnecessary, since 


today, under the Otis Modernization Plan, these 


TO HOME 


old elevators can be given the modern features 


described here, and many others. 


Your building owner ought to know these facts 
and we suggest that you mention them to him: 
That Otis modernizes elevators without tearing 


them out. That the work can be done step by step 


and paid for as each step is completed. That Otis 


engineers will survey his elevators free of charge 
and make a report on their condition and recom 


That he can get 
ce. 


mendations for modernization. 


this free service by telephoning the local Otis offi 


OT I ELEVATOR 


COMPANY 
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Radio Innovation 


Since Nov. 2, 1920 when radio broad- 
casting flounced into the world to an- 
nounce the landslide of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, many honest U. S. industrialists 
have become what few honest industrial- 
ists have ever been in any other time or 
country: impresarios of the entertainment 
business. For radio advertising they have 
become showmen, have hired fiddlers, sing- 
ers, comedians; have paid heavily for the 
privilege of diverting the public. But no 
advertiser bought time on the radio to 
put on another advertiser’s program. That 
happened for the first time last week. 

James Henry Rand Jr. signed a con- 
tract whereby, beginning in October, “The 
March of Time” will once more take the 
ait—sponsored by Remington Rand, mak- 
ets of typewriters, accounting machines, 
filing systems, safe cabinets. Notable was 
this as a business arrangement. Advertis- 
ets have sometimes paid for radio hours 
and secured ‘“‘talent” who gave their serv- 
ices free for the sake of personal publicity, 
but the advertisers naturally reserved the 
right to decide on the type of program to 
be given. Trme would not allow any one 
totinker its program. Able Mr. Rand still 
sw the chance of getting valuable adver- 
tising for his products by merely paying 
for the opportunity of letting Time march 
om over the radio. In future radio an- 
nouncers will say: “Remington Rand, fea- 
turing ‘The March of Time’ ’—and TIMeE’s 
program prepared by its editors will go on 
asin past years. 

Origin of this arrangement dates back 
two years, to 1931-32 when “The March 
of Trwe” was first put on. After three 
months, when it left the air, a buzz of pro- 
fests arose. Then Time’s editors an- 
nounced: “The March of Time is, of 
course, an advertising campaign. Its spe- 
tiie purpose having been accomplished, 
Twe’s business department sees no need 
lo continue spending some $6,000 a week 
this particular form of advertising... . 
Time will gladly co-operate in producing 
The March of Time.’ But Tre will pay 
lor such radio advertising only when it 
(esires such advertising.” 

In 1932-33 Time again put on “The 
March of True” and Columbia Broadcast- 
ng System gave the first six weeks broad- 
























































































atures § «sing free in order to have the program 

on the air. The program, long a favorite, 

«scribed by some as a public service, 

e facts § became so beyond question: numbers 

“a thigh schools prescribed it as compulsory 

» him: ‘ening for their students, parents ap- 

earing auded, radio experts paid the compliment 
4 ‘attempting imitations. 

yy step _James Henry Rand Jr., Harvard half- 

+ Otis mck IN 1907 and 1908, has always done 

at Uuls ings in his own way. In 1915, aged 28, 

charge § * st his father’s Rand Co., maker of 

id index systems, because his father 

recoil Would not launch a $1,000,000 advertising 

van get ny M ith $10,000 borrowed from 

, uncle George Franklin Rand (father 

s office. ‘the present head of the Marine Midland 


*oup with 22 banks in New York State), 
“st up his own American Kardex Co. 
“years later James Jr., grown big and 
‘Keessful, bought his father’s company. 
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He bought others too: Index Visible (from 
Professor Irving Fisher), Library Bureau, 
Add Index (from American Can Co.). 
Climax came in 1927 when he merged with 
Remington Typewriter, Dalton Adding 
Machine Co. and Powers Accounting Ma- 
chine Co. to form Remington Rand, a cor- 
poration that covered virtually the entire 
field of business equipment. Now 46, 
president of Remington Rand, he still 
looks for worlds to conquer, has been 
prominent with Lessing Julius Rosenwald 
(Sears, Roebuck scion) in promoting the 











Acme 


James RAnp Jr. 


With him, Time marches on. 


“Committee for the Nation” which last 


spring was busy advising the U. S. to de- 
value the dollar. 
Still doing things in his own way 


forthright James Rand Jr. concluded that 
two short minutes of dignified publicity 
in the half-hour “March of TrMe” pro- 
gram would do more to sell his products 
than many minutes of high-pressure 
“blurbing” in a program less straightfor- 
ward, businesslike and serviceable. He was 
content to pay for the full half-hour and 
let Trme’s editors carry on free-handed 
as of old. The program will come every 
Friday night at 8:30 p. m. (Eastern 
Standard Time), the same half-hour and 
the same Columbia coast-to-coast network 
over which Time has marched since March 
1931. Direction will be as _hereto- 
fore, under Arthur Pryor Jr., son of the 
bandmaster, program conductor for Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. With it 
will come music by the same band, under 
able young Howard Barlow. 

Foremost among the Time actors are 
William Adams who speaks as two Presi- 
dents, Roosevelt and von Hindenburg, 
Jack Smart who speaks as Huey Long; 
Ted de Corsia who does Mussolini and 
Herbert Hoover. Alfred Shirley is three 
British subjects, Ramsay MacDonald, the 
Prince of Wales and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Marian Hopkinson is Mrs. F. D. Roose- 
velt; Westbrook Van Voorhis, Hitler; Por- 
ter Hall, Stalin. Barbara Bruce is Frances 
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Perkins and Mrs. James Roosevelt (the 
President’s mother). Remains to be seen 
whether Pedro de Cordoba (ex-King 
Alfonso of Spain), John Battle (Vice 
President Garner) and Charles Slattery 
(Al Smith) will have much to say in 1933- 
34. Some strong-voiced actor, yet un- 
chosen, will get the big role of General 
Hugh S. Johnson, sulphuric chief of NRA. 


a 


Square Pegs & Round Pits 


Three weeks ago Chicago’s Board of 
Trade, instigated by Washington, set 
a temporary level below which grain 


future prices would not be allowed to 
sink. Last week that artificial floor was 
removed. Prices—which had been bob- 
bing along on the rule like balloons with- 
out lifting power—promptly dropped the 
maximum amounts permitted in one day’s 
trading. Great was the hullabaloo. 

Representative Jones of Texas and 
Senator Smith of South Carolina promptly 
swung inflationist thunderbolts about their 
heads again (see p. 8). Letters and tele- 
grams poured into Washington demanding 
that the Government re-peg prices. 

No such action was taken. Next morn- 
ing the grain pits reopened and prices 
promptly dropped another level lower: 
dropped and bounced. They mounted 
rapidly and closed with substantial gains 
for the day. Thereafter they swung up 
and down, but neither sudden disaster nor 
abrupt boom followed. 

Cause of the arrested fall was guess- 
work. Some attributed it to talk of the 
formation of a $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 
pool (President Peter B. Carey of the 
Board of Trade admitted a pool had been 
discussed) to buy up “distress grain” 
which threatened the market—the hold- 
ings of speculators caught in the July 
break. Others attributed the fall to the 
price peg, its arrest to removal of the peg 
For, they argued, with the peg in there 
had been no free market, realistic grain 
traders had withdrawn from the market; 
with the peg removed traders had gone in 
again. 

Contributory cause that certainly helped 
to steady the market was that, as the peg 
was removed, Secretary Wallace began to 
talk of subsidizing the export of 50,000,- 
ooo bu. of wheat from the Pacific North- 
west, and of raising the wheat processing 
tax to pay for the subsidy. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has power to fix processing 
taxes at an amount equal to the difference 
between current prices and the average 
price (88¢) for 1909-14. The present tax 
of 30¢ a bushel represented that differ- 
ence on June 15. For several weeks wheat 
prices have been about 88¢ but the tax 
continues. But the processing tax can be 
increased only if wheat prices fall below 
the June 15 level. 

The threat of subsidized exports may 
have been partly intended to support the 
market. It served also as a club over the 
conference of wheat-producing nations 
which met again this week in London to 


try to agree on crop restriction. What 
one nation calls “subsidizing exports’ 
other nations call “dumping.” He pro- 


posed, however, to dump wheat in the 
Orient, thereby cutting into the exports of 
Canada and Australia to those markets 


Not according to the Golden Rule was 
Secretary Wallace’s dumping threat, for 
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the U. S. not only has a law against 
foreigners dumping in the U. S., but even 
when the Secretary made his announce- 
ment the Treasury Department was con- 
sidering forbidding imports of steel from 
Germany, tennis shoes, electric light bulbs 
and calcium carbide from Japan, stearic 
acid and thumb tacks from Holland, rock 
salt from Canada, woven wire fencing, 
sulphide paper and binder twine from 
England—all on the grounds of dumping. 


Following his wheat export proposal 
Mr. Wallace announced final details of 
the plan to raise hog and corn prices 
(Time, Aug. 21): the Government will 
spend $55,000,000 buying up 5,000,000 
hogs (4,000,000 young animals, 1,000,000 
sows about to litter.) The 5.000,000 hogs 
will be used to feed the unemployed. This 
is to remove some 600,000,000 lb. of pork 
from the market this year, and 1,800.- 
000,000 Ib. (16% of the pork crop) next 
year. 

Said Mr. Wallace: “I am not worried 
about this emergency program. But I 
am terribly concerned lest the Corn Belt 
should fail to recognize how really danger- 
ous this program can be unless it is tied 
up closely to a long-term program |[re- 
duction of corn and hog production next 
year].... The after-effects otherwise 
would be disastrous to hog prices for the 
1934-35 season and for some time there- 


after. . . . The real solution must come 
from the farmers themselves. No fairy 
wand can be waved over agricultural 


markets so that they will receive better 
prices.” 


TIME 






Downtown 


@ Since that grim March day in 1932 
when a certain Swede lay down on his 
bed at No. 5 Avenue Victor-Emmanuel 
II], Paris and put a bullet through his 
heart, there has been little but grim news 
for holders of Kreuger & Toll securities. 
Last week some of them had a new shock: 
Manhattan’s Marine Midland Trust Co., 
successor trustee of Kreuger & Toll se- 
cured debenture 5s, announced that on 
Sept. 1 it would distribute $25 to each 
holder of a $1,000 debenture. 

@ Chesapeake & Ohio, only Van Swerin- 
gen road to pay dividends throughout the 
Depression, last week announced net July 
income at $3,172,000 compared to $1,- 
207,000 a year ago. Earnings per share 
for the first seven months of the year 
aggregated $1.77 compared to $i.30 for 
the same period a year ago. Optimistic 
stockholders promptly prophesied that 
C. & O. would be the first major railroad 
to stage a post-Depression rise. 


@ In North Carolina one textile mill 
closed, five others announced they would 
close this week. Reason given: With the 
4.2¢ processing taxes and higher NRA 
wages they cannot continue manufacturing 
unless sales keep up—which they have 
not. Said the American Wool & Cotton 
Reporter last week: “Business is better. 
The mills are running well. But there 
hasn't been anything sold now for three 
weeks. The mills bought raw material to 
get in ahead of inflation, the garment 
manufacturers bought piece goods for the 
same reason, but neither are mills buying 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 






ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 


ROEBUCK 
BUILDING 







This modernistic building at the 
Chicago World’s Fair with its beau- 
tiful flame shot dome of gleaming 


ALLEGHENY METALisa fine example of the 
many architectural applications for this unrust- 
ing, unstaining and untarnishing metal in ex- 
terior building construction. Permanently im- 
mune to the elements and as beautiful as pol- 
ished silver, this chrome-nickel alloy gives the 
architect of today a material of endless possi- 
bilities. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses; 


Dunham, Carrigan & Heyden Co., San Francisco; 
Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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raw material now nor garment manufac- 
turers piece goods.” 

@ In Kansas where a startling bond 
forgery was uncovered fortnight ago 
(Time, Aug. 21), State Treasurer Tom 
Boyd was last week arrested. Fred Harris, 
special investigator for Governor Landon, 
declared that Treasury records had been 
juggled, that Ronald Finney, accused of 
“uttering” $1,000,000 in forged bonds, had 
supplied Boyd with $3,000 so that interest 
could be paid (to prevent discovery when 
forged coupons were presented). 
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Far Eastern Alliance 
Chinese bandits cheerfully take pot 
shots at almost any foreign vessel plying 
the yellow waters of the Yangtze-kiang. 
But never will they fire on a ship of Mei 
Foo (Standard Oil Co. of New York, now 
one of the two operating subsidiaries of 
merger-born Socony-Vacuum Corp). So- 
cony is a Chinese institution. Socony has 
sold kerosene in China for more than 50 
years.* Socony’s agents are venerated in 
the community. Socony’s ships thought- 
fully slow down so that their wash will 
not upset frail sampans bound down river. 
Two thousand miles due south of the 
Yangtze lie the Dutch East Indies, whence 
Royal Dutch-Shell and its swart, dynamic 
head, Sir Henri Deterding, began their 
march around the world. In these oil 
fields Standard Oil, not of New York but 
of New Jersey, has a heavy stake. Stand- 
ard of New York’s foreign market is all 
the Near and Far East. Standard of New 
Jersey abroad concentrates on Europe and 
South America. Jersey sold oil to Socony 
for its Chinese markets, but a large part of 
the production was shut in. Socony mean- 
time was buying Russian oil for India, 
shipping kerosene from the U.S. Oilmen 
have long wondered why Jersey and 
Socony did not forge a closer hook-up. 
The question became more pointed after 
Socony merged with Vacuum Oil two years 
ago, adding Australia and New Zealand to 
Socony-Vacuum Corp.’s Pacific empire. 
Last week it was learned that Jerseys 
Teagle and Socony-Vacuum’s Pratt were 
finally hammering out the legal bumps in 
a plan to merge their Far Eastern proper 
ties into a single jointly-owned subsidiary. 
Although in volume Europe is the bes 
U. S. oil customer, rivalry in the East }8 
much more intense, always more colorful. 
As everyone knows, one-half the world’s 
people squat on that portion of the globe 
that lies between Karachi and Harbin 
And all oilmen know that one more gallon 
of kerosene each year for each & every 
Hindu, Siamese, Chinese and Japanese 
would lift sales to figures fantastic. Thus 
there is always desultory scrimmaging be- 
tween the big oil companies. It broke into 
open warfare in 1927 when Socony ane 
Royal Dutch were fighting for the Indian 
gasoline market. Sir Henri Deterding 
loudly shamed Socony’s Charles Meye! 
for buying “bloody” Russian oil. Mr. 
Meyer quietly pointed out that Sir Henr 
did precisely the same thing until > 
Henri became a bugaboo to Russia and his 
contracts were not renewed. 


*Standard Oil has dominated the Chinese é 
market ever since its engineers devised a a 
that would burn its brand of kerosene to aa 
tion but, if competing brands were used, woul 
send up such a smoking stench that Chinest 
were terrified, 
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| ae by Marat, condemned to 


the guillotine, Lavoisier, Father of Chemistry, 
heard those words pronounced as his sentence. 


Such are the risks run by the pioneer in every 
held. 


The Republic has no need of horseless carriages, 
of fying machines, of letters over wires. 









The Republic has no need of electric irons, vac- 
uum sweepers, mechanical refrigerators. 

Loud are the rumblings that the Republic has no 
need of air conditioning, fabricated houses, smoke 
control, noise control or birth control! 











Every era has its reactionary masses; every 
nation its Liberal classes; Tradition dies hard; but 
the hands of Liberalism have always held the power 
tostrike the fatal blow. 








Editorially paced to the Liberal minds in every 
city, Liberty Magazine has provided a vehicle 
through which authors, politicians, economists and 
manufacturers may multiply the force of their cre- 
ative enthusiasm by the millions of receptive lead- 
es of thought from Maine to California. 

Entering a publishing field dominated by Tradi- 
tion, Liberty’s alert, dramatic treatment of issues, 
manners and entertainment has built up one of 
America’s greatest magazine circulations within a 
kW years. 

























Modern mathematical measurement, applied by 
thtee of the country’s leading research engineers, 
indicates that Liberty’s Liberal readers do read its 
liberal editorial contents with an eagerness char- 
_ of the Liberal mind from the time of 

lato, 





Tae average advertising page in Liberty, for 
«ample, has been found to reach a quarter million 
hore persons’ a¢tention than even in the case of 
ither magazines which circulate more copies. 

Just as these Liberal readers have been quick to 
‘spond to the Liberal idea in a magazine, so are 
they alert to the Liberal appeal of new products 
ind services advertised in its pages. 

If your commercial policy entails refusal merely 
follow Tradition; if your life is devoted to the 









The IKEPUBLIC 
Has No Need of 


a  fG  —————————————————— 


CHEMISTS” 


manufacture of means of bringing new efficiency 
and new happiness into the lives of others, your 
logical first audience must consist of those who can 
NEVER say that “The Republic Has No Need Of 
‘ rm ” 

Chemists. 

Just as the family is the unit of Government, so 
is the family of “minds with a common purpose’”’ 
the first step toward universal brotherhood of sales 
loyalty. Through the Liberal market in Liberty 
Magazine, you, too, may outwit the Marats and 
guillotines of Tradition and reap the sooner the 
eventual rewards that will be yours. 





Hon. CLARENCE C. DILL 


U.S. SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON 


Chairman, Commitece on Interstate Commerce 


SENATOR DILL writes To Liserty: 


“ce 
I OFTEN read Liberty. In fact, I prob- 
ably buy it on an average of every 
other week. My experience with it has been that it gen- 
erally contains one or two articles that are of real 
interest tomeasa public man.” 





Dr. EUGENE PERRY ALLDREDGI 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Secretary of Survey Statistics and Information, 
Southern Baptist Convention. Author: Southern 
Baptist Handbook. 


Dr. ALLDREDGE WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


< 
| HOPE you will continue and magnify 
the policy of giving at least one out 
standing article each week from some prcgressive thinker. 





EMSLEY WRIGHT JOHNSON, LL.B. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Member, Board of Public Works, Indianapolts. 
Vice-Presid nt, Ne A sta State Bank. 
Dire for, Lroad Kipp é State Bank. Trustee, 
Butler Ce 






Mr. Jounson writes ro Liperty: 

“e 
| puy Liberty at the newsstand regularly and profit by 
many of the articles written. I did not agree with your 
policy before and during the last presidential campaign, 
but many of the articles are not only well written but 
evidently by experts and I feel that it is necessary for a 
person to be well informed to read both sides of current 
questions. 
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NOW COAST-TO-COAST 


IN 290 HOURS 


This modern express service provides direct | 
air connections between 85 principal cities 
and supplemental air-rail service to 23,000 
other Railway Express Agency points. New 
Boeing transports are used on many of the | 
routes. They do the California-New York | 
run in 20 hours. They bring New York 
within 434 hours of Chicago—Twin Cities 
within 8 hours of New York. And make 
possible overnight delivery to many cities 
as far as 1,500 miles from New York. 

Pick-up and delivery service in leading 
towns keeps shipments under unified re- 
sponsibility. Duplicate receipts establish 
definite records of shipment and delivery. | 
Call nearest Railway Express Agent for 
new low rates. 





AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


SAVING MONEY 


and damage 


—— worked out of packing furniture in 
bags instead of crates has recently afforded 
manufacturers the opportunity of saving consider- 
able money in freight costs. This method, perfected | 
by the Bemis Bag Company of St. Louis, allows the 
loading of nearly twice as many suites in a car as | 
accomplished by other methods. 

One problem in connection with this method was 
the marking or creasing of mohair upholstering. 
It was solved by the use of KIMPAK Crepe Wad- 
ding as shown in the illustration. KIMPAK fur- 
nishes adequate protection to the mohair under all 
shipping conditions. Thorough tests of this clean, 
resilient crepe wadding proved this beyond doubt. 
This method also saves warehouse space. 

There are many ways in which KIMPAK can 
serve industry in protecting fine finishes and | 
material during shipment. Write today. Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., 8 3. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 122 E.42nd 
St., New York City;510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 


Kimpak 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING 





TIME 


Sir Henri, who not only sells his oil in 
every country except Russia but also mar- 
kets in all the 48 States, still dominates 
India. With his close British friend 
Anglo-Persian, he sells three-fourths of 
all Indian oil. In China U. S. companies 
do 65% of the business. Socony-Vacuum 
does the bulk of that. Texas Corp. is the 
only other U. S. company with important 
Eastern interests and they are relatively 
small. Last spring Russia started to flood 
China with kerosene. Prices were slashed 
50%, the market demoralized. It was this 
Russian invasion, observers thought last 
week, that really forced the Jersey- 
Socony-Vacuum deal. 
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Couzens on Detroit 


U. S. Senator James Couzens is not a 
tactful man. Last week in Detroit, where 
he got his riches as Henry Ford’s foreman- 
partner and his radicalism as a rambunc- 
tious police commissioner, silver-crowned 
Senator Couzens bluntly accused his home 
town bankers of pulling down their tem- 
ples on their own heads. 

Detroit has waited a long time to hear 
Michigan’s Senior Senator tell his story 
of the banking fiasco which Judge Harry 
B. Keidan has been probing off & on all 
summer (Time, Aug. 7). For in all the 
reckless charges and counter-charges that 
have been hurled since Detroit’s banks 
were closed last St. Valentine’s Day, there 
has been one unifying theme: that in 
some mysterious way Senator James 
Couzens was the man who threw the 
monkey-wrench into the creaking machine. 

Irked by this notion of his constituents, 
he cabled Judge Keidan from the London 
Economic Conference last month that 
“complete testimony cannot be given with- 
out my presence.”” Last week he kept in- 
sisting that he knew more than he would 
tell, and if Detroit’s bankers failed to 
furnish all the facts, Senator Couzens 
hinted darkly that he would then give the 
public the truth. 

He frankly admitted warning President 
Hoover that if the R. F. C. made a huge 
loan to Detroit’s big banks he would “‘de- 
nounce it from the housetops,” but he 
asserted Washington officialdom from 
President Hoover down was opposed to 
the loan and for the same reason: inade- 
quate security. The R. F. C., he said, was 
gun-shy after the public furor over Charles 
Gates Dawes’s $90,000,000 loan and, 


| aware of the nation wide banking crisis, 


was leery of sinking millions in Detroit. 
Furthermore R. F. C. Chairman Miller 
considered the loan “immoral” because 
the collateral offered had been stripped 
from the sound banks in the Guardian 
group while the loan was to buttress the 
weak unit. 

As for the failure to reopen after the 
March holiday, that was clearly Detroit’s 
own fault, said the Senator. Treasury offi- 
cials were refusing to grant clean bills of 
health to any unsound bank and Detroit 
had been unable to agree on a reorganiza- 
tion plan. It was poppycock to claim that 
the banks were and still are solvent, 
snorted the Senator; months before they 
closed their solvency “was a matter of 
question”; if First National had written 
off the $49.000,000 that Federal exami- 
ners labeled losses, it would have been 
“hopelessly insolvent” in May 1932. Asked 
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why the bank was not closed then & there, 
Senator Couzens smiled knowingly: 
“There was a political campaign on at the 
time.” “High finance, wild and illegal 
high financing, through consolidations and 
group banks, caused the banking debacle 
in Detroit.’”’” And he charged the bankers 
with gross mismanagement, with irrespon- 
sibility, with making big (and bad) loans 
to officers and directors, even with making 
$50,000 loans to stenographers. 

On one occasion, he declared, a check 
was “kited” so that the statements of two 
banks showed $6,000,000 more in cash 
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Wide World 
One-MAN-Jury Kerman 
Detroit’s bankers are at his mercy. 


than they actually had. Detroit Trust sent 
a $6,000,000 check to First National and 
then Detroit Trust deposited it in First 
National. Scanning a list of bank officials 
whose loans were still unpaid (but whom 
he refused to name), the Senator blurted: 
“Here is one director who, I understand, 
was informed by President Hoover that 
I was a dangerous man. I wish the court 
would invite President Hoover here to 
testify. That would allow me to tell why 
Mr. Hoover felt I was a dangerous man. 

But Detroit was still unsatisfied. The 
whole story had not yet been told. Asked 
whether he still had hope for reorganiza- 
tion of the closed banks Senator Couzens 
cheerily observed: “Even with all the in- 
side information, I still have hope.” 

Judge Keidan has had a sorry time 
piecing together the Detroit banking 
puzzle. His jurisdiction is purely State; 
many of the key actors in the crash wert 
Federal officials, and the U. S. Treasury 
has forbidden its busy hirelings to take 
time off to testify. Furthermore. he has 
been under constant pressure to soft-pedal 
the inquiry lest it bog reorganization 
schemes. A tall, thick-set 51-year-old who 
keeps his weight down to 236 Ib. by per 
sistent walking and rowing, Judge Keidan 
entered politics as the hard-bitten wid 
cutor of roadhouse proprietors Ww? 
abetted the fall of Detroit’s girlhood. 
Now, holding all the powers of a full grand 
jury, he may, if he sees fit, hand down 
indictments that will make front-page 
news from coast to coast. 
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I’m looking for a Job! 





Age 32 ¢ Education... College Graduate 


EXPERIENCE: Worked way through 
college selling household appliances. Since 
graduation—3 yrs. with large electrical manu- 
facturing company, in advertising dept.; over 
6 yrs. with largest electric refrigerator manu- 
facturer, in sales and advertising work, in- 
cluding 5 yrs. in Europe as sales promotion 
and advertising manager. Additional infor- 
mation given upon request—either by me or 
my former employers. Particularly interested 
in sales organization or advertising work— 


either domestic or foreign. 


WRITE...H. F. DIETER 
Room 705, Third National Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 















VENUS “DRAWING” 
VENUS copyiING 

VENUS cCoOLoRiING 
venus UNIQUE 


venus VELVET 5¢ 
THERE’S NO PEN 


like a STEEL PEN-especially if 
itis stamped 









Try writing your personal correspondence with a steel 
pen. Many large business houses use steel pens in 
preference to all others. 

Ask your stationer for a Gillott Stainless Steel Pen. 
The name “Gillott’’ has stood for quality for over 100 
years. Many different styles for private, business and 
professional use. 

Send us 9¢ in stamps for a sample set (stainless) for 
general use, 24¢ for a set of drawing pens (carbon steel). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, LTD. 
93 Chambers St. New York City 
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AERONAUTICS 





Off Sheerness 


One bright day last week two young 
girls from London rowed out from Leys- 
down Beach near Sheerness. England, 
after a child’s ball that had floated away. 
Drifting a quarter-mile from shore they 
noticed near them a line of buoys that 
seemed to mark no reef, boat-mooring, 
fishnet or lobster-pot. As they gazed at 
this strange sight, five planes roaring out 
from the land circled over them. The girls 
suddenly crouched cowering in the bottom 
of their rowboat when the five began to 
dive on the innocent-seeming line of 
buoys, blazing away with machine guns. 
Four times the planes circled and dived, 
the machine guns hammering savagely. On 
the fifth dive, one plane fell at the row- 
boat. Its machine gun lashed the little 
craft with a whip of lead. One of the girls, 
Jean Chesterton, 17, fell dead, shot 
through. Her sister grabbed the oars, 
splashed frantically shoreward. 

At a coroner’s jury inquest at Minster, 
Jean Chesterton’s murderer, one John 
Boahemia, Birmingham mailcarrier, some- 
time Territorial volunteer gunner in the 
Royal Air Force, testified that he had 
mistaken the rowboat for one of the target 
buoys. It was his first flight with a loaded 
gun, he said. The jury gave in a verdict 
of “death by misadventure.” 
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Red Parachutes 

Soaring over the Urals two years ago in 
a Russian passenger plane with a Russian 
pilot, Reporter-at-Large Ellery Walter was 
jerked from contemplating a beautiful 
sunrise by a sickening sputter in the motor. 
Realizing the ship was out of gasoline, the 
pilot tugged frantically at the fuel pump, 
got a dying burst of power which enabled 
him to clear some trees by a breath-taking 
margin, land in a cornfield. When Re- 
porter Walter got his breath back he asked 
how the fuel could be exhausted just after 
leaving an airport where barrels of it were 
available. The pilot, who had not shaved 
for two weeks, stolidly replied: 

“T forgot.” 

That incident epitomized the impression 
of observers watching a nation of peasants 
struggle with an ambitious commercial & 
military aviation program. The Russians 
were better than fair flyers, but they were 
poor mechanics and executives. They 
were always forgetting something. 

But no pilot or other participant forgot 
anything at the U. S. S. R.’s first All- 
Union Aviation Festival last week. A 
small crowd of 10,000 spectators trooped 
out to Moscow’s Octobrisky Airport, im- 
passively watched the nation’s largest air- 
plane, the giant ANT-14, waddle across 
the field, lift its saurian tail, lumber aloft. 
Suddenly in a spatter of color the world’s 
record for mass parachute jumping was 
broken.* Thirty-six graduates of the 
Soviet parachute school, some of them 
women, issued from the side door of the 
ANT-14 like bees from a hive.. Ten others 
leaped from a bomber. Each ’chute was 
red, white or blue, and each graduate had 
remembered to bring along a second col- 











*Previous record: 20 in 1930. 





ored ’chute which he released as he floated 
earthward. Fourteen other jumps during 
the day brought the total to 60, with no 
injuries. 

A small caterpillar tank was borne aloft 
and dropped, dangling grotesquely beneath 
a huge parachute. It reached earth witha 
thump but held together. A tractor 
bustled up, towed it toward the stands, 
triumphant despite the fact that the tank 
was a motorless dummy. Acrobatics and 
formation flying polished off the day. 

Observers saw in these demonstrations a 
new objective in Russian aviation. When 
the ANT-14 was built two years ago, the 
gods of progress in the air were the gods of 
the Five-Year Plan—Size and Number. 
The ANT-14 is 85 ft. long, has a wing 
spread of 134 ft. Its five British motors 
deliver a total of 2,400 horsepower. Ina 
pinch it can accommodate 46 persons. It 
is equipped with sleeping compartments, 
dressing rooms, lavatories, baggage room, 
dining salon. Its first flight was accom- 
panied by announcements that it would be 
put into mass production. But no brothers 
of the ANT-14 have appeared. 

The gods Size and Number have by no 
means fallen into disrepute. There was 
much bombastic pother in the Soviet Press 
last year about a project to build a fleet of 
dirigibles (Trme, Feb. 29, 1932). Mean- 
while, like a spider feverishly spinning its 
web, the U. S. S. R. passed Germany in 
total length of airlines, became second only 
to the U.S. Last year the U.S. S. R. re: 
ported 750 military planes to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, was generally 
credited with at least twice that many; 
and in Russia the distinction between mili- 
tary and civil aircraft is less sharp than 
elsewhere, since the State owns them al 
and the commercial planes are designed for 
quick conversion in case of war. 

But money for Size and Number is run- 
ning short. Last week there was no at- 
tempt to stagger the capitalist world with 
a massive display of force. The new key- 
notes were discipline, precision, attention 

to detail. 


Amundsen? 

Five years ago Roald Amundsen, dis 
coverer of the South Pole, went to the 
rescue of the wrecked airship /talia com- 
manded by General Umberto Nobile 
whom he cordially disliked. A French 
navy seaplane bearing Amundsen and five 
companions started from Tromso, Nor 
way, towards Spitsbergen. It was never 
seen again. q 

Last week fishermen trawling the chil 
grey waters south of Bear Island, whit! 
lies along the track of the Amundset 
route, sent reports to Tromso which, 1! 
investigation bears them out, will enabi 
Norwegians at least to mark with a rever 
ent X the spot where their great explore! 
died. One report said a “heavy object 
brought up in a net had been identified 8 
part of the plane, but had broken throug! 
the net and been lost again. The Nor 
wegian Government wondered whether 
other identifiable wreckage had beet 
found, ordered an_ investigation, sto 
ready to send the Arctic ship Fridtjo! 
Nansen promptly to Bear Island. 
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Smalltown Actress 


PRESENTING Lity Mars—Booth Tark- 
ington—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 
Author Tarkington’s memory, straying 
fondly over his own early love for the 
stage, has lingered long enough to inspire a 
sentimental romance about the U. S. thea- 
tre some 20 years ago. Presenting Lily 
Mars concerns a Southern smalltown girl 
whose untutored genius as an actress the 
sory never manages to make remotely 
plausible. Flirtatious Lily had never gone 
further than high school lessons in elocu- 
tion, consequently enjoyed a fixed con- 
viction that she was destined for high suc- 
cess on the New York stage. Her con- 
viction is stubbornly shared by her down- 
at-heel family and by Mrs. Gilbert, a 
family friend whose son Owen is a play- 
wight. When Owen returns home on 
vacation before the rehearsals of his new 
pay, his mother tries to get him to give 
lily a part. Lily suggests that he rewrite 
the play to do so. Eventually, in spite of 
Qwen’s passive obstruction, she manages 
towin the affections of Harvey, the hard- 
boiled director, and wriggles into the 
cast. When the play reaches New York, 
ter a singularly hectic routine of re- 
hearsals and road showings, Lily has stolen 
irom the leading lady not only her rédle, 
but her fiancé, who happens to be leading 
man. On the eve of the play’s first show- 
ing in New York, she quits the cast, with 
nelaborate display of heroism, in favor 
of the leading lady, and returns to her 
home. The play is nevertheless a success, 
but the manager and the playwright ignore 
itto hurry after her with separate pro- 
posals of marriage. Surprisingly, the man- 
wer arrives first. 

Years of novelizing have given Booth 
Tarkington a glib though obvious technic 
which he employs with smooth professional 
kil. Lily Mars repeats his familiar 
iomula of the heroine who is gaily and 
mocently wanton, and much better at 
cart than she lets on to be. Not stage 
yople but marionettes are the characters 
ithis book, jiggling from visible wires. 


Kodak Culture 
Tue FAULT or ANGELS—Paul Horgan 
Harper ($2.50). 

In spite of strong indications to the con- 
tary, the U. S. still believes that Culture 
Sahot-house growth and can be fertilized 
vith filthy lucre. When a tycoon turns 
wel and takes under his wing the perish- 
ile eggs of Art, many an ugly duckling, 
tanya dubious chick, come squawking in 
get a share of the pickings. The late 
hodak tycoon, George Eastman. brooded 
such good purpose that he hatched some 
ine, large eggs. In The Fault of Angels 
luthor Horgan tells a story whose back- 
ound is the Eastman School of Music 
‘Rochester, N. Y. Citizens of that place 
ill Immediately recognize such thinly- 
‘ulsed characters as Tycoon Eastman 
Henry Ganson), Conductors Eugene 
soossens (Vladimir Arenkoff) and Albert 
‘oites (Sir Alfred Banner). But Pub- 
‘SNeTS Harper & Bros. are banking on the 
k's attracting a wider attention than 
ochester’s, They paid Author Horgan 
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$7,500 and royalties for his book, hope it 
will sell as many copies as previous Harper 
Prize Novels (Anne Parrish’s The Peren- 
nial Bachelor, Glenway Wescott’s The 
Grandmothers, et al.). Judicious readers 
will rate The Fault of Angels as a moder- 
ately entertaining, competent picture of a 
minor artistic phenomenon. 

Henry Ganson was an impersonal phi- 
lanthropist. He gave money to causes of 
which he approved but never to indi- 
viduals, no matter how much he liked 
them. Though it was not at all evident 
that Mr. Ganson really liked anybody, al- 
most everybody in the Dorchester School 
of Music admired him, almost everybody 
feared him. He applied the same prag- 
matic principles to the arts that he had 
found effective in business: he had no use 
for failures, however interesting. Young 





PAuL HorGAN 


Rochesterites will recognize 


John O'Shaughnessy, general handy-man 
of the School, had enough mother-wit and 
social presence to get along with Mr. 
Ganson and to steer a safe course among 
the shoals of Dorchester’s provincial- 
artistic society. When Musician Arenkoff 
was appointed conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, John was told off to 
help him get settled. This was a pleasant 
enough job, and when Arenkoft’s wife 
Nina arrived, John adored her at sight. 
Nina was intense: she often wept quietly 
for hours because life was so sad. She was 
also very beautiful and (according to 
Author Horgan) intelligent. Her principal 
fault was the fault of angels—ambition; 
she could not settle down anywhere with- 
out trying to set the place spiritually to 
rights. In Dorchester she soon made a 
series of grand sensations. She made and 
wrecked parties by her presence, got her- 
self arrested in order to reinstate a poor 
boy in his job, championed under-dogs at 
every opportunity. But when she tackled 
Mr. Ganson, Greeks met. 

Diagnosing his trouble as heartlessness, 
Nina set to work to galvanize the atro- 
phied organ into life. She sent him books, 
messages, messengers; she talked to him, 


47 


reasoned with him, finally took to visiting 
him every day and reading aloud from 
heart-softening philosophical books. Chiv- 
alrous Mr. Ganson stood it quite a long 
time, then went to John and asked him to 
call Nina off. But by that time the mis- 
chief was done: heartless Mr. Ganson had 
fallen in love with her. When Nina dis- 
covered how much too well she had suc- 
ceeded, she wept, cheered up, went away, 
leaving John, Mr. Ganson and Dorchester 
repining. 

The Author, very much like his hero, 
has also eaten rose-leaves in the artistic 
provinces. Born in Buffalo but cradled in 
song (his aunts and uncles were lusty sing- 
ers), he liked music, was encouraged to 
cultivate his voice at Rochester’s Eastman 
School of Music. There he spent three 
years, singing, designing scenes, painting, 
acting, mingling in Rochester’s mixed 
society. No fool, Horgan found he was 
no Chaliapin either. When he was offered 
a job as librarian in the New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute he took it, still has it. 
Young (30), unmarried, Author Horgan 
has found time to write and discard five 
novels before The Fault of Angels, his first 
to be published. 
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Hoarse Marine 


Otp GIMLET Eye: ADVENTURES OF 
SMEDLEY D. BuTLER—as told to Lowell 
Thomas—Farrar & Rinehart ($2.75). 

Now that Major-General Smedley 


Darlington Butler has retired, the U. S. 
Marine Corps is not so often in the news. 
Few soldiers have been more tanned by 
the limelight. A fighter who enjoys his 
reputation, General Butler started scrap- 
ping early in life and has continued to fight 
it out on that line, letting the news stories 
fall where they may. With the help of 
Ghost-Writer Lowell Thomas he has laid 
all his scraps end to end, called it a life. 
Born a Pennsylvania Hicksite Quaker 
52 years ago, Smedley Butler is “still one 
in good standing, so far as I know.” Six- 
teen when the Spanish-American War was 
fanned into flame, young Smedley was 
eager to enlist, threatened to run away un- 
less his parents gave their permission. 
Anomalous Quakers, they complied, and as 
his father was a Congressman, Smedley 
started his martial career as a 2nd lieu- 
tenant. Once with the Marines in Cuba, 
his greenness soon seasoned into tougher 
timber; he decided that he liked the life 
He saw quite active service in the Philip- 
pines, in China, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Haiti. Twice he won the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor—for his part 
in the fighting at Vera Cruz, in 1914, and 
for the capture of Fort Riviera (whose 
existence Haiti’s Minister to the U. S., 
Dantes Bellegarde. two years ago at- 
tempted to deny). Butler says he was side- 
tracked during the War because of an 
“honest expression of opinion,” was finally 
sent to France only to be put in com- 
mand of the inglorious base camp at Brest. 
In 1924 Devil-Dog Butler made his 
biggest headlines when he was given leave 
of absence from the Marines to act as Di- 
rector of Public Safety in Philadelphia 
He announced that he would dry up the 
city in 48 hours. Two years later, dis- 
gusted with politics, politicians and Phila- 
delphia, he returned to the Marine Corps, 
leaving Philadelphia wet ever 


as as 
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Scarcely had he arrived at his new post at 
San Diego when he piled Ossa on the 
Pelion of his unpopularity by having his 
Navy host (whom he ranked) court- 
martialed for drunkenness. 

A good hater, Butler never hesitates to 
call names or mention them. There was 
little love lost between himself and former 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams. Once when the Secretary was in- 
specting Quantico, which Butler took pride 
in believing was the “finest post in the 
U. S.,” Adams humphed at everything he 
saw, finally pointed to a stadium Butler 
was building for his men, snorted: “That's 
one of your damned follies.” Last big row 
in which Butler was the central figure 
came in 1929, when he was arrested and 
ordered court-martialed for retailing an 
anecdote in which Mussolini figured as a 
hit-and-run driver. The affair passed off 
with a reprimand, but in October 1931, 
having been passed over for Commandant 
of the Marine Corps although he was the 
ranking officer, Scrapper Butler finally left 
the Marines. But he concludes vith hoarse 
defiance: “There’s plenty of fight in me 
yet. 


Sign of the Bird 


INDIAN A1irR—Paul Morand—Houghton 
Mifflin ($2). 

“Air, water, earth and fire, the four 
elements of ancient science, are divided 
between the continents,” believes observ- 
ant Paul Morand. “Africa is consecrated 
to fire, Asia and Europe to earth, Oceania 
to water, but America has its principles 
in air—the open air, an air that is young 
and free, without shadow or wrinkle, ex- 
citing electricity.” 

A Frenchman born in Russia, schooled 
at Oxford, a diplomat in Italy and Spain, 
Author Morand (Open All Night, Black 
Magic) has exorcised in his latest and 
most delightful travel book the air demons 
of Latin America—those of the Inca and 
those of Pan American Airways. Some 
impressions of this traveled and tolerant 
man who thinks in the international terms 
of shillings, feet and quintals and who 
sees nothing that he does not somehow 
cherish and enjoy: 

The great fortress-like grain elevators 
of Buenos Aires, and the secluded ladies 
placidly reading novels in their gardens. 
A colt on an estancia, flinging itself up 
with angry tears in its eyes after the 
humiliation of branding. The lovely flow- 
ered race course at Santiago, somehow 
English and somehow Swiss. The miracle 
of a transatlantic telephone conversation, 
across the mighty Andes, across the pam- 
pas and the sea wrack to one’s own apart- 
ment in the Champ-de-Mars. Bristling, 
pastel-colored Andean peaks whose ice- 
covered escarpment separates like some 
fabulous wall-top of broken glass the na- 
tions of Argentina and Chile. Nitrates 
waiting at the port of Antofagasta to en- 
rich the Guggenheims. The atrocious 
destitution of the little cities of northern 
Chile. The cathedral at Arequipa, built 
of honey-colored volcanic stone, young 
and fresh throughout the centuries as the 
face of a nun. Arequipa, where beggars 
ride horseback. La Paz, where giant mush- 
rooms are split with an axe, used for fuel. 
Lake Titicaca, world’s highest, where one 
suffers from seasickness and mountain 
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sickness at the same time. Lima, founded 
on the Epiphany and shaped like a king 
cake. The not quite homicidal climate of 
the Canal Zone. 

Urbane Observer Morand draws few 
conclusions. When he does, however, they 
are pithy: 

“America is the land of the straight 
line.” 

“From the tristes (which are the blues 
of Spanish America) to the saudades of 
Brazil, the whole Continent weeps and re- 
grets in music; the Indians on their flutes, 
made from a hollowed human tibia, weep 
for the Incas, Brazilian Negroes weep for 
Africa (though they have benefited con- 
siderably by their change), the gentlemen 
of fashion in Santiago weep for Piccadilly, 
the intelligenzia weep for Moscow, and 
lovely women for Paris.” 

“In these days when men work with 
indifference or hatred in their hearts, pride 
of profession has taken refuge in flying. 
... One of the most charming things 


about aviation is that everyone to do with 
it is so young.” 

“The whole of America lives under the 
sign of the bird.” 
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Murders of the Month 

Mvurpers AT SCANDAL Hovuse—Peter 
Hunt — Appleton-Century ($2). There 
were too many members of the ill-assorted 
family, when they gathered to lock a 
skeleton more firmly in a closet; they be- 
gan to die. one by one. The ‘legger-under- 
taker had five corpses to lay out before an 
easy-going gentleman-policeman really laid 
the ghost. 

Deap Mrs. Stratton—Anthony Berke- 
ley—Crime Club ($2). Sleuth Shering- 
ham, detecting a murder, finds himself 
the favorite suspect, has a narrow squeak, 
remains puzzled. 

DEATH BEHIND THE Door — Victor 
MacClure—Houghton Mifflin ($2). Scot- 
land Yard’s ace detective, on a busman’s 
holiday, scents murder in accidental death. 
A motive of art-appreciation is proven 
posthumously, in a solution by confession. 

THe Map Hatter Mystery — John 
Dickson Carr—Harper ($2). London's 
jolly hat stealer makes a grave error, 
brings scandal and murder to a proud 
family. Reluctantly, rotund Dr. Fell finds 
the guilty member. 

THe Man or DANGEROUS SECRETS— 
Maxwell March—Crime Club ($2). All 
the men who loved a certain girl died, so 
Scotland Yard’s under-cover man sacri- 
ficed celibacy to catch England’s master 
blackmailer. 

Murper IN Bermupa — Willoughby 
Sharp—Kendall ($2). In crimeless Ber- 
muda, a comely girl is stabbed. The aston- 
ished police trace the actions of doubtful 
tourists and a dead man; catch a murderer 
and a kidnapper. 

THE CASE OF Marte Corwin—Gregory 
Dean—Covici, Friede ($2). A New York 
blackmail racket leads to an unsolved 
death, until a newly appointed commis- 
sioner makes an epilog solution. 

Tue Prime MINIsTeR’s Penctt—Cecil 
Waye—Ainsey ($2). The mysterious 
death of England’s Prime Minister makes 
suspects of a banker, a doctor and the new 
Prime Minister. Meticulous Christopher 
Perrin learns about protons, catches all but 
the principal criminal. 
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Dark Wiggling 

One day last month Mrs. Charles § 
Guggenheimer, energetic chairman oj 
Manhattan's Philharmonic-Symphony, 
seeking an added attraction for the Ley. 
isohn Stadium concerts, telephoned fo; 
advice to Hall Johnson, Negro composer 
and choir master. Cautiously he mep- 
tioned the Bahama Negro dancers who ap. 
peared in his folk play Rum, Little Chil. 
lun! (Time, March 13). Enthusiast 
Mrs. Guggenheimer suggested that they 
present a joint program with Tamiris 
a wiry New York white girl witha growing 
reputation for dances based on Negroid 
themes. As a result, for two nights last 
week Conductor Hans Lange led the Phi 
harmonic-Symphony through the dusky 
music of John Powell’s overture “In (id 
Virginia” and the thumping “Bamboul 
Rhapsodic Dance” of Samuel Coleridge. 
Taylor, while Tamiris and her Bahamans 
shattered the Stadium’s classic atmosphere 
with such pulsing jungle rhythms as Man- 
hattanites seldom see outside of Harlem 

Chief members of the Bahama groy 
are “Motorboat,’ a hulking mahogany. 
colored buck who in one dance wore rain- 
bow-hued feather knickers, and “Pearl o! 
Nassau,” a gaudy little darkie who lustily 
copies the seductive hip-wiggling of Jo- 
sephine Baker. Attired in scanty draper 
ies and usually accompanied by gourds ot 
tom-tom alone, the Bahama troupe shifted 
abruptly from sober interpretations of 
spirituals to the frankly orgiastic frenzy 
of native Bahaman dances. Against the 
high yellow paling which divided them 
from the orchestra their shadows wer 
enormous and fantastic. But in spite of 
claims that their dances were independent 
of Harlem influence, the Bahaman dancers 
displayed merely ‘conventional abandon 
little rhythm and no reason. 

Sharply in contrast was the sophisticated 
style in which Tamiris interpreted prim- 
tive themes, ranging from Negroid 
Spanish. Least successful was her ow 
composition, the “Gris-Gris Ceremonial 
based on African rites of propagation 
Happily it was the only one in which $! 
joined with the Bahamans. Alone, Dancer 
Tamiris displayed a studied, metallic sty" 
which emphasized posture rather than mo 
tion, successfully overcame the handica! 
huge Lewisohn Stadium places on a 
dancer. A friendly audience loudly clam 
ored for encores. Critics who joined 
the applause for Tamiris found the lus' 
cavorting of the Bahama dancers mete} 
the obvious counterpart of “hot” mus 
considered its presence with the Philhar 
monic-Symphony incongruous. , 

Tamiris (née Helen Becker) was born! 
Manhattan 30 years ago of a Jewish fam 
ily. She learned to dance first in the din 
Brooklyn’s streets, under the elevalé 
tracks. Later she studied with the Metre 
politan Opera Ballet and briefly in the Is 
dora Duncan and Fokine schools. In 102 
she was the only dancer at Austria's 5a” 
burg Festival, startled sedate Europeat 
by her renditions of jazz and Negro 
ituals. In spite of her formal trainin 
Tamiris considers herself largely, s¢” 
schooled, likes to think of her dancing“ 
part of an indigenous U. S. culture. 
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into the scheme of good living, BUD- 
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Bottled Beer. Millions who welcomed 

beer back, are finding there is onl 
g y 

one BUDWEISER — brewed and fully 


aged in the world’s largest brewery. 
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LET US HELP YOU 
Drop a post card to The Texas 
Co., New York City. Tell us 
when you plan to start. We will 
send you the best routings on 
“convenient-fuld” road maps, 


Right now all eyes are turned to 


Chicago. It’s the best time of the 
year for driving. Good roads—ample 
accommodations and parking spaces 


promise a memorable trip. 


Give your family something to remember for 
years. Visit the Texaco Exhibit in the Travel 
and Transport Building. See the Havoline 


thermometer—twenty-one stories high. 


Before you start put your car in the expert 
hands of your neighborhood Texaco man. Ask 


him for a complete lubrication job and to re- 

fill the crankcase with Crack-proof Texaco, ore 
, ° . A f x wi 

Waxfree Havoline if you prefer a 100% pat-7_ 


affin base motor oil. And when you are m,, 


. ” ye fe 2 
your way remember that Texaco Fire-Chief } 4 


Gasoline is available on all main highways. o 
we 


THE TEXAS COMPANY e Texaco Petroleum Products — 
>= 


TOUR WITH TEXACO; 














